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In late 1940, the Italian Army invaded Egypt beginning the famous 
North African Campaign of World War II. After a short withdrawal, 
the Commonwealth forces counterattacked and all but threw the 
Italians back to Tripoli. 
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across the rocky sands. 

However, by the end of 1942, Rommel had failed in his final bid to 
seize the Nile Delta and was thrown completely out of the theater by 
Mongomery's pursuit after El Alamein. Axis fortunes would never rise 
on the African continent again. 
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of more complex products. Experienced players will feel comfortable 
with the rules as soon as they read them (reports of learning the game 
in 10 minutes are common). The SCS was designed to be simple, not 
simplistic. 
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A Note From The Editor 


The feedback results from issue no. 21 came in this way: 


Blitzkrieg Army, Siege Fiihrer.7.25 

Issue no. 21 overall.6.90 

Counterattack at Arras.6.90 

Smolensk-Yelnia..6.86 

Blood & Iron.6.77 

Siege of Kut.6.33 

Short Rounds.6.09 

Stalin & Barbarossa.6.08 

Cover Art.5.92 

Conquest of Peru.5.40 


In comparing issue no. 21 with no. 20, 30 percent said 21 was 
the better of the two; 19 percent said 20 was better than 21; and 48 
percent claimed the two issues were of about equal worth. That left 
3 percent who hadn’t seen issue no. 20 and therefore couldn’t make 
the comparison. 

The big magnet for written feedback in issue no. 21 was Stolfi’s 
revisionist piece, “Blitzkrieg Army, Siege Fiihrer.” And those com¬ 
ments ranged from the simply befuddled (“Duh?”), to the complete¬ 
ly satisfied (“I believe I’ve always felt that what Stolfi says is true; 
I just never knew how to pull it all together before this.”), to the 
cantankerous (“Even if his idea is correct, he’s too strident in the 
way he argues it!”). 

The feature of the cover article, “Blood & Iron,” that drew the 
most attention was author Dangel’s down-playing of the importance 
of the Prussians’ “needle gun” in bringing them victory. Judging by 
the great number of readers who expressed amazement about that 
down-playing, I can only guess the needle gun must be the one 
thing that gets mentioned in whatever 19th century European histo¬ 
ry is taught in our schools. (And here we go and spoil it for every¬ 
body.) 




Ty Bomba 
Editor, Command Magazine 
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Mysteries Revealed... 


The USMC in the War 
on Drugs 


In 1989, the command 
of the United States 
Marine Corps began to 
actively contemplate in¬ 
volving that service in the 
"War on Drugs." Such 
involvement was seen as a 
way to obtain new equip¬ 
ment and materiel, as a 
justification for retention 
of personnel, and as an 
argument for maintaining 
its share of future Con¬ 
gressional budget appor¬ 
tionments. 

Previous USMC efforts 
against drugs had been 
internally directed, admin¬ 
istrative and judicial in 
character, using urinalysis 
tests and non-tolerance to 
combat drug use in its 
own ranks. However, an 
obscure unit within the 
corps had quietly been 
providing assistance to 
local law enforcement 
agencies, the US Border 
Patrol and the US Customs 
Service, in surveillance of 
drug smuggling along the 
US-Mexico border for sev¬ 
eral years. 

That unit, the 1st Sensor 
Control and Management 
Platoon (SCAMP), was 
located at Camp Pendle¬ 
ton, California, and it gave 
its assistance mainly in the 
form of maintenance of 
remote surveillance sys¬ 


tems employed by those 
law enforcement agencies. 
There was also the occa¬ 
sional temporary assign¬ 
ment of one or two Mar¬ 
ines to assist directly in 
surveillance operations. 
But care always had to be 
taken to ensure the Ma¬ 
rines were never directly 
involved in surveillance or 
in any law enforcement 
activity. 

In 1989, 1st SCAMP 
received notification to 
begin planning for a 
squad-sized deployment 
(11-13 Marines) to support 
Drug Enforcement Ad¬ 
ministration (DEA) opera¬ 
tions in Colombia. Maps 
were obtained, proposed 
deployment and monitor¬ 
ing sites identified, and 
collection of geographic 
data begun, but the project 
was suddenly and quietly 
killed. 

The 1st SCAMP then 
helped generate its own 
deployment, coordinating 
with the US Army for a 
surveillance mission at 
Yuma Proving Grounds 
(YPG) in Arizona. A 10- 
day mission was planned 
with insertion to be as low 
key as possible. Since the 
operation was to be on 
Federal property and the 
enforcement agency was 


the US Army Provost 
Office, no legal entangle¬ 
ments were foreseen. 

Approximately 25 Mar¬ 
ines established a tempo¬ 
rary daylight site on 1 
April 1989, after encoun¬ 
tering several hunters and 
prospectors who were on 
YPG illegally. After sunset, 
the unit moved several 
miles and established a 
permanent camouflaged 
monitoring site. The next 
day was spent resting and 
preparing sensors for 
emplacement. 

All sensor strings were 
deployed at night, and all 
subsequent movements 
were made at night. Pre¬ 
pared fighting positions 
were dug for training, 
patrols were run nightly, 
and observation posts 
were established utilizing 
Starlite Scopes, AN/PPS- 
15 Ground Surveillance 
Radars (GSRs), and Night 
Observation Devices 
(NODs). No real activity 
was expected, and the 1st 
SCAMP commander, a 1st 
lieutenant, fully intended 
to get the maximum train¬ 
ing benefits from the oper¬ 
ation. 

It turned out, though, 
the camp and monitoring 
site were adjacent to a pre¬ 
viously unknown aerial 
drop point for drugs. 
About 7 kilometers east of 
the camp was a flat, clear 
area with a dirt road 
stretching between it and 
Highway 95, about 10 kilo¬ 
meters farther east. On 
several consecutive nights. 


low flying, single-engine, 
propeller driven aircraft 
were observed dropping 
duffle bags to waiting 
pickup trucks. 

The 1st SCAMP com¬ 
mander established a tem¬ 
porary observation post 
on high ground about 1.5 
kilometers north of the site 
to document the activity. 
Reporting to the YPG 
Provosts Office brought 
no immediate reaction due 
to the distance involved 
(about 45 miles). 

On the evening of 7 
April, a group of vehicles 
was observed approach¬ 
ing 1st SCAMP's site 
around midnight. No 
"friendlies" were expect¬ 
ed, and a very tense patrol 
soon reported that they 
could see automatic wea¬ 
pons and rifles being car¬ 
ried by the individuals in 
the trucks. The patrol also 
reported the group 
seemed hesitant, as if 
unsure of what they were 
approaching. 

The SCAMP comman¬ 
der deployed his Marines 
into the previously dug 
defensive positions, and 
ordered "fix bayonets and 
absolute silence." Only 60 
M-16 rounds were avail¬ 
able, split between the sin¬ 
gle Army MP (who had 
-been provided for "securi¬ 
ty") and a Marine ser¬ 
geant. There were also five 
dozen 9mm pistol rounds 
in camp, held by the 1st 
Lt. and a Gunnery Ser¬ 
geant. The Lieutenant 
Continued on page 6 
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On the Ground in 
Somalia 


[Ed's Note: The following 
Order of Battle diagrams 
were provided to us by Vern 
Liebl, the same USMC 
intelligence officer who 
wrote the piece in this issue 
on the Marines and the War 
on Drugs. These diagrams 
show Operation Restore 
Hope's force structure as of 
late-December '92 and early 
January '93.] 
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began to fire flares in the 
hope of scaring off the 
"unknowns." The tactic 
worked; the unidentified 
vehicles withdrew and the 
drop site wasn't used 
again while the Marines 
remained in the area. 

At the same time as the 
YPG operation, 1st 
SCAMP detached two 
Marines to assist US Cus¬ 
toms in Imperial County, 
California, in a month¬ 
long operation. Though 
several drug smuggling 
operations were observed 
involving the landing of 
aircraft, no interdiction 
was possible due to use of 
local law enforcement 
agencies by US Customs 
for apprehension, and the 
subsequent leakage of 
information from individ¬ 
uals in those local agencies 
to the smugglers. 

In September 1989, US 
Customs requested a 
covert two-man deploy¬ 
ment to assist in surveil¬ 
lance of drug traffic into 
Humbolt County, Calif¬ 
ornia. Two Marines were 
deployed to Eureka for a 
30-day operation, later 
extended to 45 days on the 
advice of the senior NCO 
on scene. Sensor strings 
were deployed at selected 
sites on the coastal side of 
the King Mountains; relay 
points were established on 
Rainbow Ridge, and a 
monitoring site was placed 
in a building in Eureka, 
nearly 50 miles from the 
target areas. 

Previously obtained 
information indicated local 
fishing boats were off¬ 
loading drugs in rubber 
rafts, from which the 
drugs would be trans¬ 
ferred to three-wheeled 
All-Terrain-Vehicles for 
transport inland. The 
drugs were obtained from 
large "motherships" loiter¬ 
ing approximately 250 
miles offshore in daylight. 


and moving in to ren¬ 
dezvous with the fishing 
boats about 100 miles off¬ 
shore at night. 

The Eureka operation, 
though logistically a suc¬ 
cess, was an operational 
failure, with no drugs 
interdicted and no traffic 
observed crossing the 
beaches. That was proba¬ 
bly due to the continual 
presence of a US Navy 
frigate cruising offshore 
for several weeks around 
that same time. 

From November to 
December 1989, 1st 
SCAMP detached a four- 
man team to the 1st Recon¬ 
naissance Battalion of the 
1st Marine Division, which 
deployed to southern 
Arizona to work with the 
US Border Patrol (USBP). 
The USBP selected several 
locations believed to be 
used as smuggling corri¬ 
dors; the Marines seeded 
those routes with sensors, 
and placed reconnaissance 
teams at observation posts. 
All action was to be con¬ 
ducted by USBP person¬ 
nel; the Marines were only 
to observe. 

One evening sensors 
reported movement up a 
dry stream bed, and the 
USBP team was alerted. 
Several Marines accompa¬ 
nied the BP team to 
observe and act as emer¬ 
gency backups — a prece¬ 
dent that was both danger¬ 
ous and unwarranted in 
view of the existing Posse 
Comitatus restrictions. 

The smugglers, tracked 
by the sensors, approach¬ 
ed an obstacle in their trail 
and moved to the right, 
going from south to north. 
The USBP/USMC team 
moved to the left almost 
simultaneously, thereby 
creating a confused situa¬ 
tion in which both parties 
might miss each other in 
the dark. But a trailing 
member of the USBP/ 


USMC team spotted the 
outlines of baggage ani¬ 
mals. Alerted, a USBP 
team member rushed in 
that direction and called 
out to the smugglers to 
halt. The response was a 
gunshot; the USBP/USMC 
team took cover, called for 
help via radio, and return¬ 
ed fire. 

The Marines fired the 
majority of the shots dur¬ 
ing the resultant exchange. 
The smugglers were dri¬ 
ven off, leaving their pack 
horses behind, one of 
which had been hit and 
killed. No pursuit was 
conducted due to the con¬ 
fusion resulting from the 
terrified horses and sever¬ 
al fires that had sprung up 
in the dry underbrush. No 
smuggler bodies were 
found, but 1,320 lbs. of 
drugs were taken, of 
which at least 570 lbs. was 
cocaine. 

This incident highlight¬ 
ed the inadvisability of 
using combat troops in an 
interdiction role in support 
of law enforcement agen¬ 
cies, due to the inherent 
aggressiveness of such 
troops. Conversely, the 
use of combat support 
units, such as 1st SCAMP, 
to aid local enforcement 
agencies was validated, as 
long as they were kept at a 
distance from any poten¬ 
tial crime scene, were sub¬ 
ordinated to the local 
police, and were divorced 
form any direct enforce¬ 
ment responsibilities. 

In early 1990, after 
much discussion within 
the Marine Corps com¬ 
mand, another request for 
assistance by the USBP 
was acted upon. In this 
deployment, no combat 
troops were included; only 
surveillance and recon¬ 
naissance units were 
deployed, supported by 
logistics troops. The over¬ 
all command element was 


the USBP based in Laredo, 
Texas, with the area to be 
covered stretching along 
the Rio Grande from there 
to Eagle Pass. 

Again, 1st SCAMP 
seeded selected areas with 
remote sensors. This time, 
upon sensor activation. 
Marine Remotely Piloted 
Vehicles (RPVs) were to be 
vectored to the site to "put 
eyes on the target." Only 
on confirmation of illegal 
activity would USBP inter¬ 
diction teams be dis¬ 
patched to the area. 

While good in concept, 
the deployment was 
plagued by problems in 
practice. The MAGTF 2-90 
(Marine Air Ground Task 
Force), consisted of the 100 
Marines and Sailors of 1st 
SCAMP, 1st RPV Company, 
and a Headquarters and 
Service Detachment. It was 
based at Cotulla, Texas, 
mainly because of the 
available airstrip and a 
local willingness to host a 
military unit for training. 
From a communications 
perspective, the location 
was bad, and the entire 
operation was plagued by 
intermittent communica¬ 
tions. 

Additionally, upon 
establishment of the base 
site and preparation for 
initiation of operations, a 
tornado leveled the camp, 
destroying much critical 
equipment, most of it be¬ 
longing to the RPV 
Company. 

But sensors from 1st 
SCAMP were deployed 
and the surveillance was 
begun. The RPVs failed to 
perform up to expectation, 
mostly due to the damage 
suffered earlier in the tor¬ 
nado. USBP reaction to 
sensor activations was also 
slow due to the long dis¬ 
tances involved and a lack 
of personnel in key areas. 

This operation did see a 
great increase in covert 
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intelligence collection and 
analysis by members of 
MAGTF 2-90, mostly of an 
incidental and local na¬ 
ture. Reports were re¬ 
ceived of smuggler acqui¬ 
sition of weapons, suppos¬ 
edly consisting of assault 
rifles, automatic weapons, 
and even some rocket-pro¬ 
pelled grenades (RPGs). It 
was also found that the 
illegal immigrants who 
had previously done most 
of the courier work as 
"mules" were being re¬ 
placed by hired thugs to 
improve smuggler security 
and delivery rates. Coun¬ 
ter-intelligence was also 
involved in the operation, 
and some preliminary in- 
house assessment of infor¬ 
mation leakage from the 
USBP was made. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the short 30-day 
duration of the operation 
prevented any critical 
results from being ob¬ 
tained. 

The MAGTF 2-90 opera¬ 
tion was a logistical suc¬ 
cess as well as an example 
of proper delineation of 
the command function. As 
an interdiction effort, how¬ 
ever, it fell short, with only 
1,000 lbs. of marijuana 
intercepted and about 300 


Having a survivable air 
reconnaissance platform 
has been a major require¬ 
ment for every air force 
since the early days of 
military aviation. In fact, 
the earliest forms of aerial 
combat evolved from the 
need to prevent or ensure 
aerial reconnaissance of 
important areas. This soon 
led to the notion that all 


illegal aliens apprehended. 

In May of 1990, Joint 
Task Force 6, in El Paso, 
requested 1st SCAMP, 
RPV, and radar support. 
The proposed site was Ajo, 
Arizona, and a survey was 
made with a projected 
deployment date for Aug¬ 
ust. Additionally, 1st 
SCAMP was tasked to pro¬ 
vide a four-man team to 
Joint Task Force 5, operat¬ 
ing out of Alameda, Calif¬ 
ornia, to work in Hawaii 
on marijuana suppression 
operations. Both those 
ventures were cancelled 
by developments in south¬ 
west Asia. 

Though several Marine 
units participated in 
counter-narcotics interdic¬ 
tion efforts in 1989-90, the 
burden clearly fell on 1st 
SCAMP. The use of re¬ 
motely monitored sensors 
successfully combined mil¬ 
itary support to local law 
enforcement agencies, as 
had been directed by the 
President, while keeping 
the military from usurping 
any civilian lawmen's 
authority. 

— Vern Liebl 

[Ed's Note: Vern Liebl is a 
USMC intelligence officer.] 


photo reconnaissance air¬ 
craft should be fast and 
well-armed. As a result, 
virtually every major air 
force entered World War 
II using modified bombers 
for photo reconnaissance 
(pre-war air force leaders 
believed bombers were 
practically invincible), and 
Germany was no excep¬ 
tion. But heavy losses 


(over 30 percent) among 
its photo reconnaissance 
planes in the Polish cam¬ 
paign led to a reappraisal 
of the Luftwaffe’s recon¬ 
naissance equipment and 
doctrine. 

Coincidentally, this re¬ 
examination came close on 
the heels of the Junkers 
Aircraft Company's pro¬ 
posal to develop a high 
altitude version of their 
pre-war Ju-86 bomber. 
That project led ultimately 
to the construction of the 
world's first specifically 
designed high-altitude 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

The diesel powered Ju- 
86 had been the mainstay 
of the German bomber 
arm for most of the 1930s, 
but its relatively weak 
Jumo-205 engines resulted 
in a slow and unmaneu- 
verable plane. Those 
engines didn't take well to 
sudden changes in rpm 
and power settings, as 
often occurred unavoid¬ 
ably in combat and forma¬ 
tion flying. 

Those problems led 
Junkers to develop a sup¬ 
er-charged version of the 
engine, the Jumo-207, 
which used an exhaust- 
driven, three-stage com¬ 
pressor to increase com¬ 
pression ratio, power den¬ 
sity and overall efficiency. 
This raised the engine's 
horsepower from 750 to 
over 900. 

That still left the prob¬ 
lem of the engines' sensi¬ 
tivity to power surges, but 
the Junkers team also 
came up with an answer 
there: avoid air combat by 
flying above enemy fight¬ 
ers' operational ceilings. It 
was a novel concept at the - 
time (March 1939), and 
one that exploited the 
firm's long-standing high 
altitude research program. 

The Luftwaffe seized on 
the idea with enthusiasm. 
If the advertised altitude 


of 39,000 feet could be at¬ 
tained, the aircraft would 
not only defy interception, 
but would probably avoid 
detection as well. Cer¬ 
tainly ground observers 
would have difficulty 
spotting and tracking any 
plane at such an altitude. 

Such a design had great 
potential as a weapon sys¬ 
tem. It could roam freely 
above a hostile nation, 
seeking and attacking its 
targets at will. No enemy 
facility or city would be 
safe. It was, in effect, an 
early form of "Stealth 
Bomber." However, the 
inaccuracy of high altitude 
bombing in those days 
probably would have lim¬ 
ited its employment to that 
of a terror weapon. None¬ 
theless, it could have had a 
major impact on military 
thinkers and political lead¬ 
ers, if not on actual mili¬ 
tary operations, had it 
entered service in numbers 
at the start of the war. 

The Luftwaffe intelli¬ 
gence branch also saw the 
redesigned Ju-86's possi¬ 
bilities. The tensions after 
the Munich Crisis necessi¬ 
tated the ending of the 
covert aerial reconnais¬ 
sance program they had 
conducted under the guise 
of researching new air pas¬ 
senger routes. A high alti¬ 
tude reconnaissance plane 
would be able to conduct 
its photography undetect¬ 
ed by ground observers. 
(Radar was not considered 
a threat because most 
German air commanders 
believed they were the 
only country equipped 
with it at the time. Even 
those who doubted the 
Reich's radar supremacy 
recognized that the early 
radars didn't have the 
range and signal height to 
detect the Ju-86s at the 
proposed altitude.) 

The Luftwaffe was also 
persuaded by the economy 


Technology Backdate... 


The Ju-86P, Nazi 
Germany’s U-2 
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of the Junkers proposal. 
The redesign would use 
the same airframe as the 
old one, meaning little 
new production capacity 
would be needed. More, 
there were already over 
1,000 Ju-86s sitting around 
waiting to be scrapped. 
The modification program 
would require even less 
effort than scrapping. 

The project proceeded 
quickly, with the first pro¬ 
totype flying on 1 Feb¬ 
ruary 1940, and achieving 
an altitude of 32,000 feet. 
The new plane was desig¬ 
nated the Ju-86P, and was 
based on the Ju-86D air¬ 
frame with the gun posi¬ 
tions replaced by fairings. 
The wing span was gradu¬ 
ally increased with each 
prototype, until the third 
one was able to achieve an 
operational ceiling of 
39,700 feet and maintain it 
for over two hours. 

The Luftwaffe was so 
impressed it ordered the 
conversion of over 40 Ju- 
86Ds, even before the test 
program was completed. 
Two variants were pro¬ 
duced: the Ju-86P-1 high 
altitude bomber, and the 
Ju-86P-2 high altitude 
reconnaissance plane. 
Neither was equipped 
with defensive armament, 
but the bomber could 
carry four 551 lb. bombs. 

The first Ju-86P deliv¬ 
ered went to the high com¬ 
mand's Strategic Recon¬ 
naissance Wing ( Aufklar- 
ungsgruppe Rowehl ) in July 
1940, for operational eval¬ 
uation. Shortly thereafter it 
successfully conducted 
several photo recce mis¬ 
sions over Great Britain, 
generally operating unde¬ 
tected at an altitude of 
41,000 feet. In fact, the Ju- 
86P was the only German 
reconnaissance plane to 
operate safely over Britain 
that year. Great Britain's 
fighter defenses inflicted 


heavy tolls on their other, 
more conventional, air 
reconnaissance platforms. 

By August, Ju-86Ps 
equipped the Wing's third 
staffeln (squadron), and the 
formation of a fourth was 
ordered. This one was to 
be used for high altitude 
bombing as well as recon¬ 
naissance, and it was as¬ 
signed to the Luftwaffe's 
Versuchsstelle fur Hohen- 
fluge (Research Center for 
High Altitude Flight). 
Stationed in northern Ger¬ 
many, the Center conduct¬ 
ed several high-altitude 
bombing and reconnais¬ 
sance missions over 
England. 

The tactics devised 
called for the planes to 
achieve their operational 
altitude of 39,000 feet 
within 60 miles of the 
German coast. They re¬ 
mained at that altitude for 
the transit over the North 
Sea and British coast. Once 
within 30 miles of the tar¬ 
get, the pilot cut engine 
power and began a slow 
gliding approach, trying to 
arrive over it silently and 
undetected. Power was 
resumed only after the 
bombs were dropped, and 
the pilot then climbed 
away to an altitude over 
36,000 feet for the return 
trip. Accuracy was poor, 
though, so the bombing 
proved to have little effect 
on the British war effort. 

The Ju-86Ps of the third 
squadron transferred to 
eastern Germany with the 
Strategic Reconnaissance 
Wing late in the fall of 
1940. Operating from 
Budapest, Hungary, and 
Krakow, Poland, those air¬ 
craft conducted covert 
intelligence collection 
against the Soviet Union. 
Though mostly undetect¬ 
ed, the nature of their 
overall mission was 
known to the Soviets from 
spies in Germany, Poland 


and Hungary. Moscow 
may have even known of 
the specific times of the 
flights, but had no aircraft 
capable of intercepting 
them, even after the Ger¬ 
man invasion on 22 June 
1941. 

That same limitation 
did not affect the Western 
Allies. Aware of the Ju- 
86Ps through ULTRA 
intercepts, Britain's Royal 
Air Force made the inter¬ 
ception and destruction of 
those planes a priority. 

A fifth squadron was 
formed in early 1942 and 
stationed on Crete. Its 
reconnaissance missions 
against Alexandria and 
other strategic points in 
Africa gave Rommel a 
clear picture of British dis¬ 
positions and reinforce¬ 
ments. Though ULTRA 
provided nearly 24 hours 
notice of the flight sched¬ 
ules and itineraries, it was 
impossible to alter, remove 
or camouflage every po¬ 
tential target. Shooting 
down the Ju-86Ps was the 
only answer, and by Aug¬ 
ust 1942, the British had a 
specially stripped Spitfire 
V ready for that mission. 


Equipped with only 
two machineguns and no 
armor, the fighter was 
launched 30 minutes after 
a Ju-86P's take off on 
Crete. The Spitfire spent 
the next hour-and-a-half 
climbing to altitude and 
positioning itself along the 
German's flight path. The 
first interception took 
place some 50 miles north 
of Cairo, on 24 August. 
What followed was an 
hour-long chase, with the 
Junkers surging up to alti¬ 
tudes of 42,000 feet in an 
unsuccessful attempt to 
escape. It was downed in 
the Mediterranean with 
the loss of all hands. 

Later German Ju-86Ps 
in the Mediterranean 
Theater carried a single 
7.92mm machinegun in a 
remotely operated tail tur¬ 
ret, but the added gun had 
no real effect. The Spitfire 
downed two more Ju-86Ps 
over the next three 
months, so Rommel lost 
his view into the British 
rear areas. 

Junkers had realized 
the Allies would eventual¬ 
ly find a way to intercept 
the Ju-86P, and had there- 



The Ju-86R-1. Aircrew: 2. Power plants: 2 Ju-207B-3 super¬ 
charged diesel engines developing 1,000 hp, each, for take off, 
and 750 hp at 40,000 feet. Armament: 4x551 lb., or 16x110 lb. 
bombs stowed internally. Maximum Speed: 230 mph at 
45,930 feet. Long range cruising speed: 155 mph at 44,950. 
Maximum Range: 1,085 miles. Service Ceiling: 47,250 feet. 
Cameras carried: 3. The Ju-86P and R series reconnaissance 
planes were also notable for being the only German recce air¬ 
craft capable of reloading their cameras while in flight. 
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fore initiated a follow-on 
program in mid-summer 
1941. The resulting Ju- 
86R-1 was a pure recon¬ 
naissance aircraft. Though 
a bomber variant was 
planned, it never reached 
fruition. No provisions 
were made for armament 
of any kind, and the wing 
span was lengthened by 
nearly 20 feet. 

Engine power was also 
increased. The new Jumo- 
207B-3 engines offered 
1,000 hp apiece for take 
off, but even more impor¬ 
tantly they employed 
nitrous oxide injection for 
use above the engine's 
rated altitude. That, com¬ 
bined with new broad- 
plate propellers, nearly 
doubled the aircraft's 
available power at 40,000 
feet. There was a massive 
improvement in perfor¬ 


mance, with the new pro¬ 
totypes achieving and sus¬ 
taining a service ceiling of 
47,000 feet. 

Conversion of Ju-86Ps 
to R-standards began in 
late 1942, but Germany's 
increasing war production 
problems limited the 
number completed to only 
a handful. Those planes 
served on the Western 
Front only, conducting 
reconnaissance against the 
British Isles from bases in 
the Netherlands from 
September 1942 to mid- 
1944. Fuel shortages and 
Allied attacks on their air¬ 
fields inflicted heavy loss¬ 
es, until none remained in 
service by July 1944. 

Junkers did not drop 
the idea of further devel¬ 
opment of super high alti¬ 
tude reconnaissance craft 
after the introduction of 


the Ju-86R-1. A third 
design was in the works 
that was to have an opera¬ 
tional altitude of over 
52,000 feet. This variant 
employed the 1,500 hp 
Jumo-208 supercharged 
diesel. The wing span 
remained unchanged, but 
engine horsepower was to 
be sustained at altitude by 
the provision of a DB-605T 
engine in the fuselage to 
drive a two-stage air blow¬ 
er to feed the wing diesels. 
It was an interesting con¬ 
cept, but the cancellation 
of the Jumo-208 engine 
development program left 
it stranded on the drawing 
board. 

Despite its continued 
potential, the introduction 
of the Arado-234 jet recon¬ 
naissance/bomber finally 
made the Ju-86R redun¬ 
dant. Germany lacked the 


resources to produce both 
designs, and the Arado 
offered both high altitude 
and high speed. 

The Ju-86P and R high 
altitude reconnaissance 
aircraft gave Germany the 
ability to look deep 
behind enemy lines at a 
time when its more con¬ 
ventional recce planes 
were suffering heavy loss¬ 
es. High altitude recon 
offered a way to collect 
information in areas that 
traditional spying was 
either not practical or was 
blocked by the nature of 
the target (that is. Great 
Britain and the Soviet 
Union). As such, the Ju- 
86P was the conceptual 
precursor to the later 
American U-2 spy plane 
and today's intelligence¬ 
gathering satellites. 

— Carl O. Shuster 


Medical Department... 


Disease and Operation 
Restore Hope 


When US forces went to 
Somalia as part of 
Operation Restore Hope, 
they were not only sent to 
a nation where civil order 
had broken down; they 
were also entering one of 
the world's worst public 
health nightmares. In addi¬ 
tion to the dangers inher¬ 
ent in any military opera¬ 
tion, the US and UN forces 
have found themselves 
having to plan to resist 
war's ancient handmaiden 
— disease. 

Long before the dissolu¬ 
tion of Somalia's govern¬ 
ment worsened the situa¬ 
tion, public health there 
(and in the other nations in 
the Horn of Africa) was 
more of a term than it was 
a reality. It is, for example. 


Somalia that has the dubi¬ 
ous distinction of having 
had the world's last natu¬ 
rally occurring case of 
smallpox (1969). 

The reality of Somalia 
for US and UN troops is 
that attention to preven¬ 
tive medicine will proba¬ 
bly be as important in sav¬ 
ing their lives as their com¬ 
bat training. By way of 
emphasis, Horst Hamborg, 
of the international Red 
Cross in Somalia, summa¬ 
rized the situation of his 
workers: "All 15 of our 
Western workers got diar¬ 
rhea in the first 10 days 
[they were here]. Four of 
them got malaria, even 
though they were taking 
anti-malarial drugs, and 
our director got hepatitis 


and had to be treated in 
Switzerland." 

Infectious diseases in 
Somalia represent a real 
hazard and hindrance to 
any military operations. 
While it is unlikely they 
will disrupt the overall 
mission, clearly a signifi¬ 
cant amount of energy has 
had to be devoted to pre¬ 
venting sickness among 
the troops. 

The list of disease ag¬ 
ents known to be in Somal¬ 
ia in sufficient strength to 
be threatening reads like a 
who's who in a medical 
microbiology book. US 
Navy Capt. Chris Holmes, 
the senior medical officer 
on the USS Tripoli, off¬ 
shore of Somalia, is more 
direct: "If you look at a 
medical book listing tropi¬ 
cal diseases, there are very 
few that are not found in 
Somalia." 

Malaria, a mosquito- 
borne parasitic disease that 
still ranks among the 
world's great killers, is 


common. The strain pre¬ 
valent in Somalia is resis¬ 
tant to chloroquine, the 
drug commonly used to 
prevent the sickness. 

Yellow fever and den¬ 
gue, two other mosquito- 
borne viral illnesses, are 
also common. Yellow fever 
is one of the world's most 
feared diseases. It is the 
only one for which all 
nations still require certifi¬ 
cates of vaccination. It has 
a long history of disrupt¬ 
ing military operations. In 
the Mexican-American 
War, it dictated the strate¬ 
gy and timing of Winfield 
Scott's invasion of Vera 
Cruz. In the Caribbean, it 
contributed greatly to the 
success of Touissant 
L'Overture's rebellion and 
eventual expulsion of the 
French colonists. 

The virtual non-exis¬ 
tence of sanitation in Som¬ 
alia means the agents of 
fecally transmitted disease 
have free reign. Diarrhea 
dominates the country. 
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What is a classic? 

classic (klas'ik) adj. 1. Serving as a model of excellence: outstanding. 2. Of lasting historical 
or artistic significance or worth. 3. As in Guadalcanal, Midway, Flat Top, Pacific War, 

Carrier and Tokyo Express, classic games from Avalon Hill and Victory Games. 

These all new editions of MIDWAY atid GUADALCANAL are part of The American History Series 
of battle games published in cooperation with The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. 
Appropriate for beginners, both games also include extensive rules and historical 
supplementsfor cfficionados. 

MIDWAY and GUADALCANAL are designed for 2 players with multi-player optional rules. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes to 4 hours, depending upon scenario selected. Time Scale: One turn = 4 hours. 

Search Itoard Scale: 70 miles per hex. Unit Scale: Individual major ships, squadrons of aircraft and smaller ships. 


Operation 
Watclifowcr 

August 7, 1942. 
Exploiting the victory at 
Midway, the US Navy 
launches "Operation 
Watchtower" and soon 
secures an airstrip on Guadalcanal. Thus begins one of the 
most protracted and bitter struggles in history. 

GUADALCANAL simulates one of the best known and 
least understood campaigns of WWII. Covered are the 
1942 actions as ship and air units are commanded by each 
player on their hidden Searchboards. Combats are resolved 
on a separate Battleboard. The first side to find the enemy 
will be the first to attack as YOU re-live some of the 
hardest-fought, longest-sustained and most critical battles 
of the entire Pacific War! 


Victory Fever 

Spring 1942. The 
Japanese Navy basks 
in "victory fever" as 
there seems to be no 
end to their one-sided 
triumphs over the 
"soft" western democracies. The US Pacific fleet prepares 
a classic "ambush" on the over-confident enemy. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese fleet, certain of another easy 
win, sets the stage for an attack on Midway Island. 

Can YOU, in command of the more powerful Japanese 
fleet, find the enemy first and thwart an American 
offensive? OR, as the American player with limited 
forces, use your superior knowledge of Japanese 
dispositions to stop the coming attack? 

Either side can win; YOUR decisions 
make the difference! 

RACIFIC 
WAR 

TheS,ru «i» sUspw 


FLAT TOP ... 2 or multi¬ 
player MONSTER 


PACIFIC WAR ... 1 or 2 player 
MONSTER GAME 


CARRIER. .. 

Solitaire! '42-43 


TOKYO EXPRESS . 

Solitaire! or 2 players 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING HOBBY, GAME, AND BOOK STORES WORLDWIDE ... or direct from Avalon Hill. Call TOLL FREE at 1-800-999-3222 
and ask for Operator COM-7, or send in this order form with your check, money order (US funds only) or credit card authorization. 


The Avalon Hill Game Company Q‘y- GameTuie 

DIVISION OF MONARCH AVALON, INC. 1734 MIDWAY 

Dept. COM-7 • 4517 Harford Road, Baltimore, MD 21214 


Price Qty. Game Title Price 

$26.00 --#735 GUADALCANAL $3 

#30013 PACIFIC WAR $49.00 -#30033 CARRIER $35.00 

#30028 TOKYO EXPRESS $36.00 _#8930 FLAT TOP $40.00 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP _ 

Please indicate method of payment: □ Check □ Money Order □ Charge 
□ American Express □ MasterCard O VISA DO NOT SEND CASH 
ACCOUNT 

NUMBER_jExp. Date _ 

SIGNATURE_ 


If Order Totals: ADD: If Order Totals: ADD: 

$20.01 to $25.00 $4.00 $50.01 to $75.00 $7.00 

$25.01 to $35.00 $5.00 $75.01 to $100.00 $8.00 

$35.01 to $50.00 $6.00 $100.01 to $125.00 $9.00 

$125.00 & Over $10.00 

CANADA & MEXICO-double the above. ALL OTHER FOREIGN-triple the above. 

For quick credit card purchasing 
call TOLL FREE 1-800-999-3222 • Ext. COM-7 




















Worldwide, diarrheal dis¬ 
ease is the cause of an esti¬ 
mated 50 percent of the 
deaths of children under 
five years of age. In Som¬ 
alia that proportion is 
somewhat higher, and the 
disease (caused by a multi¬ 
plicity of agents) is even an 
important cause of mortal¬ 
ity and sickness in older 
children and adults. 

Other intestinal dis¬ 
eases include: typhoid 
fever, hepatitis A, shigel¬ 
losis, salmonellosis, and 
cholera. These diseases, 
like most cases of diarrhea, 
are acquired by eating or 
drinking food or water 
that has been contaminat¬ 
ed with fecal material. The 
amount of contaminant 
doesn't have to be large — 
what a fly can carry on its 
legs is more than enough. 

Vaccination programs 
have been at best hit-and- 
miss among the Somali 
populace. Hence Somalia's 
children and adults suffer 
from common childhood 
illnesses completely eradi¬ 
cated or rare in the United 
States, such as diphtheria, 
whooping cough, rubella, 
and measles. (The latter 
still remains the fifth lead¬ 
ing killer of children in the 
world.) 

Two other common ill¬ 
nesses are worth mention¬ 
ing. Tuberculosis, a respi¬ 
ratory illness, is prevalent. 
Long feared, the disease 
frequently infects its vic¬ 
tims but remains dormant 
for years or decades before 
causing sickness. Mening¬ 
ococcal meningitis, some¬ 
times called "spinal men¬ 
ingitis," is a serious and 
sometimes fatal infection 
of the membranes cover¬ 
ing the brain and spinal 
cord. Spread by respirato¬ 
ry droplets from persons 
colonized with the bacte¬ 
ria, it can erupt in explo¬ 
sive outbreaks, leaving 
thousands dead. 


Aware of these threats, 
the Department of Defense 
ordered an intensive pre¬ 
ventive medicine cam¬ 
paign. The Pentagon print¬ 
ed a 21-page, pocket-sized, 
booklet for US military 
personnel. The pamphlet 
lays out every precaution 
and explains how the dis¬ 
eases are transmitted. 

Military personnel have 
been forbidden to eat food 
not provided by their ser¬ 
vices. A similar prohibition 
has been placed on drink¬ 
ing the local water, and 
preventative-medicine per¬ 
sonnel and military engi¬ 
neers have undertaken the 
task of desalinating or 
purifying every source of 
water used by the troops. 
(Water consumption for a 
16,000-man division in 
such a climate is about 1.2 
million liters per day.) 

Chewing tobacco has 
been banned because of 
the amount of hand-to- 
mouth contact involved in 
its use. Rubber gloves have 
been taken from chemical 
weapons suits and issued 
along with Handi-wipes. 
Soldiers and Marines have 
been given insect repellent 
and instructed to spray 
their clothing and exposed 
skin. In an effort to wipe 
out the flies and mosqui¬ 
toes, truck-mounted pesti¬ 
cide sprayers were 
shipped in along with mil¬ 
itary equipment. 

US troops involved in 
the operation have also 
been vaccinated against all 
the diseases for which 
immunizations exist: diph¬ 
theria, pertussis, tetanus, 
measles, mumps, rubella, 
yellow fever, hepatitis A 
and B, polio; meningococ¬ 
cal meningitis, cholera, 
and typhoid fever, and 
they have been issued anti- 
malarial drugs. 

The end result of all 
these measures should be 
positive. The Horn of Af¬ 


rica has had a long history 
of laying waste Western 
"invaders." But because of 
the careful attention given 
to preventive medicine. 
Operation Restore Hope 
should see few, if any, 


The 1990-91 Gulf Crisis 
and Operation Desert 
Shield /Storm once again 
brought the importance of 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf 
area to the attention of the 
world. It also revealed for 
all to see the slender reed 
— the Saudi Arabian 
Armed Forces — that is 
the alleged guardian of the 
planet's largest proven oil 
reserves. 

Saudi Arabia, with a 
population of about 15 
million, fields two military 
forces. For national def¬ 
ense there is the regular 
army, and for internal 
security there is the nation¬ 
al guard. Together they 
comprise the Saudi Arab¬ 
ian Armed Forces (SAAF). 

The Saudi regular force 
is a volunteer organization 
wherein each recruit 
serves a three year enlist¬ 
ment; officers serve at the 
pleasure of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Most regular officers 
are graduates of the Royal 
Military College in Riyadh, 
and almost all the ranking 
field officers are related in 
some way to the royal 
family (the House of 
Saud). 

By 1990, Saudi defense 
spending was running at 
about $12 billion annually 
to support a standing 


deaths due to infectious 
disease. Similarly, we 
should be able to expect 
sickness will not render 
Western forces unable to 
perform their mission. 

— David W. Tschanz 


army (including the na¬ 
tional guard contingents) 
of 67,500. Forty thousand 
of those men were orga¬ 
nized, as of 1991, in two 
armored, four mechanized 
infantry, one infantry, and 
one airborne brigades. 
These units count in their 
weapons inventory over 
550 tanks, including 250 
US M-60s and 300 French 
AMX-30s, as well as 1,850 
other combat vehicles, 
such as armored personnel 
carriers (APCs) and arm¬ 
ored cars. 

The Royal Saudi Air 
Force numbers 18,000 and 
is equipped with 190 com¬ 
bat aircraft. At the out¬ 
break of the Gulf Crisis, 
the RSAF could in theory 
put into the air 44 British 
Tornados, 42 American F- 
15s, and 53 F-5s. To those 
were added, after August 
1990, 16 French Mirage 
and eight Jaguar combat 
aircraft, and two KC-135 
refueling planes. (This 
French "loan" to the Saud¬ 
is was manned entirely by 
French pilots and mainte¬ 
nance crews, under the 
command of Brig. Gen. 
Jean-Pierre Job.) Saudi air 
command and control is 
centered around American 
AW ACS surveillance craft, 
with intelligence gathering 
ranges of over 200 miles. 


Battleline... 


The Saudi Arabian 
Armed Forces in the 
Early 1990s 
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During Desert Storm, 
the RSAF flew about 2,700 
sorties, and by the conclu¬ 
sion of the war had suf¬ 
fered a loss of three planes: 
two F-5E Tigers and one 
Tornado. American com¬ 
manders in the field were 
pleased with the perfor¬ 
mance of the Saudi pilots 
and rated them as the best 
combatants fielded by the 
Kingdom during the war. 

Saudi military airbases 
at Abqaiq, Dhahran, 
Jiddah, Khamis Mushayt, 
Al-Kharj, Medina, Riyadh, 
Tabuk and Ta'if — with 
another 11 maintenance 
facilities — provided good 
support for the over 2,000 
Coalition warplanes that 
fought during the war 
against Iraq. Those bases 
had all been built to 
American specifications 
with US equipment and 
were designed to service 
Allied air forces in case 
Saudi Arabia was ever 
threatened, just as she was 
in 1990. In fact, US air 
units have used some 
Saudi airfields on a contin¬ 
uous basis since 1943. 

In addition to the air 
assets described above, the 
Saudis have about 50 
Intermediate Range Bal¬ 
listic Missile (IRBM) bat¬ 
teries, including 30 CCS- 
2s. Those last were pur¬ 
chased from China starting 
in the late 1980s and have 
a reach of 1,200 to 1,600 
miles. Though most of the 
Saudi missiles remained in 
a ready-to-launch mode in 
their blast-proof concrete 
silos deep in the Rub Al- 
Khali desert throughout 
the war, none were fired at 
Iraq, despite that country's 
SCUD attacks. 

To patrol the sea lanes, 
Saudi Arabia commands a 
force of eight modern fast 
frigates and 12 patrol 
boats, and a number of 
coastal craft. To man them 
there are 9,500 sailors. 


including 1,500 marines. 
Naval aviation consists of 
24 helicopters, some of 
which are attack types. 

Saudi naval power is 
divided between the West¬ 
ern and Eastern Fleets. The 
first is headquartered at 
Jiddah on the Red Sea, 
with other bases at Al- 
Wahj and Yanbu. The 
Eastern Fleet is headquar¬ 
tered at Jabayl on the 
Persian Gulf, with some 
ships at Al-Qatif, Ras Ta- 
nura, Ad-Dammam, and 
Ras Al-Mishab. 

The lack of manpower 
and the use of sophisticat¬ 
ed Western weapons and 
their attendant technolo¬ 
gies forces the Saudis to 
rely heavily on foreign 
military and civilian advi¬ 
sors and technicians. By 
1990, it was estimated 
there were 3,000 such per¬ 
sonnel from Western 
Europe (France, Germany 
and Great Britain), and 
about 5,000 from the 
United States. In addition, 
Syria, India and Pakistan 
also have people helping 
the SAAF. Pakistan's con¬ 
tract personnel with the 
Saudi army alone report¬ 
edly number 10,000. That 
same country also sent 
about 5,000 troops and 
additional advisors during 
Desert Storm. 

The other arm of the 
SAAF, the one the Royal 
Family mainly relies on to 
keep it in power, is the 
national guard. This force 
is recruited on a tribal 
basis, and unlike the regu¬ 
lars, who are stationed in 
the cities, is spread 
throughout the country. Its 
first loyalty is to the House 
of Saud, not the Saudi 
nation, and it currently 
totals about 55,000. Thirty- 
five thousand of this force 
are on active duty and 
have undergone formal 
military training, while the 
remainder are little more 


than tribal levies. A further 
10,500 men make up the 
national guard's frontier 
force and coast guard. 

All elements of the 
SAAF are under the com¬ 
mand of King Fahd, acting 
in his capacity as comman- 
der-in-chief. Operational 
control of the SAAF (as 
well as all the other Arab 
forces that -came to the 
country during the Gulf 
War) came under the 
King's nephew, Lt. Gen. 
Khalid bin Sultan, son of 
Prince Sultan ibn Abdul 
Aziz, the Defense Minister. 

The SAAF was untested 
in battle prior to the Gulf 
War, and the results in that 
conflict were mixed. At the 
end of January 1991, the 
Iraqis made a probing 
attack against the Saudis 
and took the town of 
Khafji. Pushing aside small 
US and Saudi covering 
forces, the Iraqis gar¬ 
risoned the newly seized 
coastal town with four bat¬ 
talions totaling 2,000 men. 

The ease with which the 
enemy had driven the 
Saudis before them caused 
concern in Washington 
and Riyadh. This first per¬ 
formance in combat did 
not indicate the Saudi 
army was up to par in the 
areas of command and 
control and small unit tac¬ 
tics. To restore confidence, 
a joint Saudi-Qatari opera¬ 
tion was launched to 
retake Khafji. To ensure its 
success, the effort was 
backed by massive US air- 
power and Marines. 

After a sharp fight, the 
Saudis reoccupied Khafji, 
killing 300 Iraqis and cap¬ 
turing 500 others. They 
also destroyed seven tanks 
and nine APCs, and cap¬ 
tured 46 other vehicles. 
The Saudi-Qatari force, 
under the command of 
Saudi Gen. Khalid, suf¬ 
fered four killed, eight 
wounded, and the loss of 


two tanks and six other 
combat vehicles. The Battle 
of Khafji in fact turned out 
to be the needed morale 
booster for the Saudi army, 
and was also the first and 
last large scale contested 
action for it during the 
war. 

Immediately after the 
Gulf War, the Saudi gov¬ 
ernment declared it in¬ 
tended to substantially 
expand the size of the 
SAAF from the pre-war 
number of around 70,000 
to somewhere closer to 
150,000 to 200,000 men. 
But though it has contin¬ 
ued to buy weapons since 
the war, no great increase 
in the size of the SAAF has 
actually taken place. 

At least three factors are 
likely to prevent any 
future jump in the size of 
the SAAF. First, the chron¬ 
ic lack of a population able 
to man and staff a larger 
force was made worse 
after the war by the expul¬ 
sion of thousands of for¬ 
eign workers (mostly 
Palestinians and Yemenis), 
due to their home govern¬ 
ments' support of Iraq 
before and during the cri¬ 
sis. The exodus of this for¬ 
eign labor source will of 
necessity divert more 
Saudis into the civilian 
economy, thus depriving 
the SAAF of potential offi¬ 
cers and enlisted men. 

Secondly, any expan¬ 
sion of the SAAF increases 
the potential threat to the 
ruling family from an ever 
more westernized military 
that at some point might 
decide to overthrow them. 

Thirdly, as long as the 
West, led by the US, con¬ 
siders the Persian Gulf and 
its oil vital to its interests, 
the Saudis can be confi¬ 
dent their national security 
will be protected by the 
world's only superpower 
and its allies. 

— Arnold Blumberg 
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The Rise of the Tokugawa Shogunate — Japan, 1600 


by Richard H- Barg 


I n April 1185, the armies of the rival Minamoto 
and Taira clans crowded aboard their warships 
and headed into the Straits of Shimonoseki for 
what turned out to be the final confrontation in 
their struggle for power. Traveling with the Taira 
as the symbol of their legitimacy was the child- 
Emperor Antoku, but he proved to be of little help 
at the ensuing Battle of Dano-Ura. 

Using their ships as fighting platforms for 
what was essentially a land engagement on water, 
the Minamoto smashed the Taira army. Antoku 
drowned, taking with him a replica of the Sacred 
Sword. (The real one was never used in public, so 
the replicas were, effectively, just as important as 
the real item.) In one sense this created years of 
confusion, as possession of the Sacred Relics was 
necessary for a ruler to prove authenticity. It also 
brought about something of a cottage industry in 
replica swords, as every artisan worth his salt set 
about producing his own replica of the lost repli¬ 
ca. 

One thing, though, was certain. The Minamoto 
clan ruled Japan, and the age of the Shoguns had 
begun. 



Shoguns were hereditary military dictators 
who ruled in the name of the Emperor. Therefore, 
though the actual person of the emperor was of lit¬ 
tle practical importance (except during a few weak 
attempts to revive the imperial power), the backing 
of the imperial house was a political necessity if the 
Shogun was to maintain the trappings of authentic¬ 
ity — and his power. Eventually, the hereditary 
nature of the Shogunate was to give it that same 
sense of legitimacy through continuity. 

After almost two centuries of rule, the Mina¬ 
moto gave way to the Hojo. When the Hojos 
declined in power, the vacuum was briefly filled 
by the emergence of the Emperor Go-Daigo. This 
flare up of imperial power led to the emergence of 
the third great Shogun clan, the Ashikagas, whose 
administration lasted until the end of the 15th cen¬ 
tury. Ashikaga control gradually weakened under 
a series of second-rate and effeminate Shoguns, 
until it collapsed totally in the Onin War of 1477. 
By then there was no single clan strong enough to 
claim power. Thus the Ashikaga remained in 
office, if in name only, and the country declined 
into a century of constant warfare. 

The Country at War 

The century from 1477 to 1576 is called the 
Sengoku Period, which translates roughly into "The 
Country at War." With most Ashikaga Shoguns 
more interested in poetry and tea ceremonies than 
in exerting control over a fractious group of land 
owning nobility, Japan saw the rise and growth of 
the daimyo, or local warlord class. The name 
doesn't actually mean "warlord;" it refers to "some¬ 
one who aspires to something better." For all intents 
and purposes, though, daimyos were feudal lords. 

For those hundred years, the daimyos fought 
battle after battle with each other in futile efforts to 
increase their individual spheres of influence. 
Despite several aborted power grabs, no single 
daimyo was strong enough, either militarily or 
politically, to take advantage of the fractured situa¬ 
tion. In Western terms, the era bore resemblance to 
the European "Dark Ages," though the brutality, 
greed and cruelty that characterized both were, at 
least in Japan, overlaid by a superficial sheen of 
sophistication and civilization that the Western 
warlords never approached. 

By the middle of the 16th century, the most 
powerful daimyo was Takeda Shingen. He had 
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increased his military capabilities by implementing 
a system that managed to utilize many of the field 
workers on his holdings. This inclusion of non¬ 
samurai into the military structure was a major 
change to the traditional Japanese view of who had 
the right to bear arms. 

Much like their Western counterparts, the feu¬ 
dal knights, the Japanese samurai class looked on 
warfare as their private domain, especially with its 
subtext of honor and duty as a way of life. A diver¬ 
gence on this between East and West was appar¬ 
ent, though, in the Western nobility's perception 
their rights were being usurped by monarchy, and 
their subsequent fight was to maintain and in¬ 
crease their class power. The European trend from 
the Dark Ages to the Renaissance was one of a 
decreasing sense of baronial loyalty and obligation. 

In Japan, while the samurai always fought to 
increase their influence, they also never lost that 
sense of obligation and duty to their lord. To "let 
down" the clan to which one belonged was to 
invite such personal shame that, in many (but not 
all) cases, committing ritual suicide, or hari-kiri, 
became a responsibility that transcended rational 
decision. 

Japanese literature is filled with remarkable 
examples of this, such as the samurai who shoved 
a dagger into his mouth and then dove, head-first, 
off his horse. Perhaps the most infamous case of 
suicide was that of Miura Yoshimoto, who at the 
end of the Battle of Arai Castle in 1516 reportedly 
cut off his own head. The story is no doubt apoc¬ 
ryphal, but it's also an indication of the degree to 
which loyalty superseded independence of 
thought. 

In an effort to secure his power, Takeda fought 
a running series of battles with his greatest rival, 
Uesugi Kenshin. Their territories abutted each 
other in a flat area called Kawanakajima. From 
1553 to 1564, the two daimyos clashed for control 
of those plains in five separate battles of Kawana¬ 
kajima, mostly to no lasting effect. 

Kenshin was eventually assassinated by a 
ninja. That clever killer hid himself beneath the 
daimyo's lavatory closet for several days, waiting 
for the right person. He was rewarded for his 
remarkable patience when Kenshin finally sat 
down on the appliance. Thrusting upward and 
home, the assassin quickly dispatched the sur¬ 
prised warlord. 

While those two lords were fighting it out, one 
of Takeda's relatives, Imagawa Yoshimoto, scion of 
an ancient and well-connected clan, felt the time 
was ripe for a move on Kyoto, the capital of Japan 
and residence of the emperor. In his way stood a 
small army led by a local peasant who had set him¬ 
self up as the area's daimyo. Ignoring the upstart, 
Imagawa encamped in a narrow gorge at Okeha- 
zama. Suddenly, and seemingly from nowhere, the 
small peasant army, outnumbered 12 to 1, burst 
into the Imagawa camp, caught the daimyo's 


troops unaware, and annihilated them within 15 
minutes. 

Thus did Oda Nabunaga arrive on the scene. 
With that arrival the era of "The Country at War" 
was about to draw to its bloody conclusion. 

Oda Nabunaga & Toyatomi 
Hideyoshi 

The Sengoku period produced three of the 
greatest generals in'Japanese history, of whom Oda 
Nobunaga was the first. The son of peasants who 


Armor and weapons presented to Kobayakawa 
Takakage (father of Kobayakawa Hideaki) by 
Toyatomi Hideyoshi. 
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had managed to carve out a small domain among 
the more powerful local warlords, Oda combined a 
lust for power and an almost total disregard for 
human life with military capability and political 
acumen. His lower-class origins precluded his 
actually holding the office of Shogun, which was 
still open only to families of certain lineage. Unlike 
the other daimyos of the previous 75 years, howev¬ 
er, he was not content with simply holding a local 
fiefdom; he wanted to rule Japan. 

If the hereditary requirements precluded him 
from taking the actual title, he was determined to 
rule as the power behind the throne. To that end he 
needed a puppet, and he found one in the last of 
the Ashikaga line — Ashikaga Yoshiaki — who 
had legitimate (if impotent) aspirations to restore 
his family's old position. 

In the name of Yoshiaki, and with the assistance 
of his two vaunted generals, Toyatomi Hideyoshi 
and Tokugawa Ieyasu, Oda embarked on his 
scheme to gain total power. In 1568, after swatting 
down several local daimyos, he entered Kyoto and 
had Yoshiaki declared Shogun. With the power to 
really rule in his hands, Nobunaga then sought to 
extend his influence over the rest of divided Japan. 


For the next 15 years Oda gradually increased 
his domain through battle and political alliances. 

By marrying here, befriending there, and mostly 
just smashing anyone who stood in his way, he 
was soon the most powerful daimyo in Japan. By 
1573, he felt strong enough to even do away with 
the sham of ruling through the puppet Shogun. 

Yoshiaki, in a last burst of Ashikaga spirit, had 
started to plot against Oda with a group of jealous 
daimyos led by Takeda Shingen. When Shingen 
died, removing that potential source of trouble, 

Oda forced the Shogun into exile. After that his 
opposition came mostly from a religious group, the 
Ikko-ikki, but even those fanatics soon fell, slaugh¬ 
tered in the fields of Nagashima in 1573. 

In 1575, Oda fought his most famous battle, 
Nagashino, where he introduced the power of vol¬ 
ley-fired muskets to the chagrin of the samurai of 
his opponent, Takeda Katsuyore (son of Shingen). 

By 1581, his power was so great he was able to put 
on a huge triumphal parade for the citizens of 
Kyoto. But by 1582 he was dead, having rashly 
committed hari-kiri in the midst of an assassination 
attempt on his life. The mantle of power passed to ( 

Toyatami Hideyoshi. 


Dramatis Personae 


Most of the people with major roles in the article will 
probably be unfamiliar to most readers. To help ease you 
through their comings and goings, we offer a brief sum¬ 
mary of who was who in 1600 Japan. One caveat: the 
Japanese treat the use of first and last names somewhat 
differently than we do, making the two somewhat inter¬ 
changeable. (The first name is the family name; the last is 
what we would call the "given" name.) The asterisked (*) 
names below are the major characters in the drama. 
Akechi Mitsuhide. The Nobunaga general who engi¬ 
neered Oda's assassination in 1583, with an eye toward 
taking his place. He is known as the "13 Day Shogun," 
which was how long he stayed alive after the assassina¬ 
tion. 

Ashikaga. The third clan to hold the Shugunate, starting 
with Ashikaga Takauji, around 1335. The Ashikagas 
moved the capital to Kyoto and launched the Muromachi 
Period. Not an overly effective bunch, they managed to 
hold onto the title — if not the actual power — through 
the Onin War of 1477 and most of the Sengoku Period, 
until the last Ashikagi was deposed by Oda Nabunaga in 
1573. 

Go-Daigo. The emperor whose rebellion (1330s) strad¬ 
dled the Hojo and Ashikaga Shogunate^, created two 
successor lines for the imperial throne (a problem still not 
solved at the end of World War II, when several pre¬ 
tenders from the other line petitioned Gen. MacArthur 
for the job). 

Hojo. The successor shoguns to the Minamoto; their 
regency comprised the second half of the Kamakura 
Period, ending in 1333. 


Honda Tadakatsu. A close friend and retainer of Ieyasu, 
with whom he was always in accord. He was a samurai 
of legendary skills. 

Ii Naomasa. The leader of the Ii "Red Devils," samurai 
who dressed entirely in red armor. Ii opened the Battle of 
Sekigahara by leading a cavalry charge into the center of 
Mitsunari's line. 

Ikko-ikki. A fanatical religous peasant movement of the 
mid-16th century, pretty much wiped out by Oda 
Nabunaga. 

Imagawa Yoshimoto. A minor and greedy daimyo, and 
the first victim of Oda Nabunaga's drive for the 
Shogunate. He was killed at the Battle of Okehazama in 
1560. 

*Ishida Mitsunari. Ieyasu's opponent at Sekigahara. A 
wealthy daimyo who had risen to bureaucratic positions 
far beyond his social rank. He was a master plotter and 
crafty intriguer who specialized in creating confusion 
and profiting from it. During the Korean campaign he 
gained a reputation as a civilian interloper in military 
affairs, and his hardline insistance on withdrawal earned 
him the enmity of several daimyos whose support he 
otherwise might have had later. It's difficult to tell 
whether he seriously supported Toyatomi claims in 1600 
or he was simply out for himself. Out-witted by Ieyasu 
and defeated at Sekigahara, he was killed a week later, 
while trying to escape to his power base in the west. 
Kikkawa Hiroiye. A Western Army daimyo who 
changed sides in mid-battle, and in doing so stalemated 
the force of Mori Hidemoto, one five times as large as 
that of his own. 
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Of the three great generals, Toyatami was 
probably the greatest, and is considered by some to 
be the supreme figure in all of Japanese history. He 
certainly was the most influential. Whereas Oda's 
driving impetus was to rule Japan, Hideyoshi's 
went farther. He wanted first to consolidate Japan 
under one rule — his own — and then increase the 
empire's sphere of power and influence to the far¬ 
thest reaches possible. 

Even though his single-mindedness gradually 
deteriorated during his later" years into an almost 
paranoid dementia, his political accomplishments 
set the stage for the subsequent rise of the Toku- 
gawa. There is little doubt Hideyoshi's visions of 
Asian conquest were the virtual blueprints for 
Japanese mainland expansion in the 1920s and 30s. 

The title of Shogun had been claimed by the 
leader of the coup against Oda, Akechi Mitsuhide, 
who lasted only two weeks before he was crushed 
by Hideyoshi at the Battle of Yamazaki. For the 
next decade, Hideyoshi built up a formidable and 
well-trained field army, which he used to bring 
almost all Japan under his sway. 

He was a brilliant tactician as well as a master 
of siegecraft. Knowing the problems inherent in 


the latter, and realizing the possibilities in the use 
of cannon, he built several huge fortress castles (the 
most famous of which is the one at Osaka). At the 
same time, to forestall the rise of any other daimyo, 
he ordered the dismantling of many older fortress¬ 
es. Then, through a 1587 edict that set off what 
came to be known as the "Great Sword Hunt," he 
had all non-samurai forcibly disarmed. 

By 1590, with Tokugawa's help, Hideyoshi 
was the practical ruler of Japan. The one exception 
was the remnants of the once mighty Hojo clan, 
holed up in the huge mountain fortress of Oda- 
wara. Capable of holding over 50,000 troops, 
Odawara was militarily impregnable. Unfortunate¬ 
ly for the Hojos, it was also isolated, and they had 
no friendly daimyos who could relieve them from 
the outside. Hideyoshi gauged the situation, and 
rather than launch a series of bloody and futile 
attacks (even though he outnumbered the defend¬ 
ers by 150,000), he had his troops settle down to a 
siege. Eventually the Hojo samurai were forced by 
starvation to submit. The castle was given to the 
victor, who established his own seat of power in 
the small nearby village of Edo. (Edo eventually 
flourished and became modern Tokyo.) 


*Kobayakawa Hideaki. A powerful daimyo who was 
nominally allied with Mitsunari at Sekigahara. However, 
he harbored major resentment against him because of his 
interference in the Korean campaign. Kibayakawa's 
treachery at Sekigahara deprived Mitsunari of his right 
wing and was the linchpin of Ieyasu's victory. 

Minamoto. The family name of the first Shogun clan, 
starting in 1192. The last Minamoto Shogun, Shinemoto, 
was assassinated in 1219. 

Mutsuhito. The emperor in 1868 who became the focal 
point for the revival of imperial power and the end of the 
Shogunate. He changed his name to Meiji, which gave 
title to the "Meiji Restoration." 

*Oda Nobunaga. The first of the three great generals of 
the Sengoku Period, he was as greedy, cruel and brutal a 
hatchetman as ever strode through Japanese history, but 
he was also a fairly capable general and politician. 
Starting with his first major victory at Okehzama in 
1560, he rose to become the power behind the Shogun 
(the last Ashikaga), since he could not himself assume 
the office due to hereditary reasons. He was assassinated 
in 1583. 

Otani Yoshitsugu. The leper daimyo whose valiant stand 
against Kobayakawa's treachery at Sekigahara almost 
saved the day for Mitsunari. 

Shimazu Toyohisa & Yosohiro. The Shimatzu clan and 
their Satsuma samurai were the scourge of Kyushu 
island. Allied with Mitsunari at Sekigahara, they merely 
stood fast with their command until it was too late. They 
provide excellent examples of the effect of the lack of 
coherent organizational structure and command-control 
with which Japanese armies were plagued. 

*Takeda Shingen. A powerful Sengoku Period daimyo 


of great military capability. He specialized in opening his 
battles with a shock cavalry charge. 

*Tokugawa Ieyasu. The founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, which lasted from 1600 to 1868 and gave 
Japan a stability and peace never before known in those 
islands — but at the price of rigid conservatism and total 
isolation. He was one of the craftiest politicians ever, and 
also a capable general who was better at using men 
rather than leading them in battle. He provided the 
cement that linked the conquests of Oda to the visions of 
Toyatomi. As with most great figures in history, he was 
the right man in the right place at the right time. 

*Torii Mototada. An aging but staunch ally of Ieyasu, his 
defense of Fushimi Castle in September 1600 allowed his 
lord the breathing space he needed. A classic samurai. 
Toyatomi Hideyori. The beloved son of Hideyoshi and 
the talisman for the anti-Tokugawa clans, but only seven- 
years-old at the time of Sekigahara. As legal heir to the 
office of Shogun, he managed to hold the title until his 
defeat at Osaka in 1615. 

*Toyatami Hideyoshi. Probably the single most impor¬ 
tant man in Japanese history. A powerful daimyo and 
successor to Oda Nabunaga in 1583, he was a great gen¬ 
eral, a master of siege warfare, and an insightful politico. 
He was also a man of vision, seeing not only a united, 
consolidated Japan, but a Japan that would extend con¬ 
trol over all of Asia. His plan to conquer the Asian main¬ 
land in the 1590s came to naught; it was revived, with the 
same immediate results, 340 years later. He would cer¬ 
tainly be proud of Japan's position today. 

Uesugi Kagekatsu. He set in motion the series of events 
that led to Sekigahara when he defied Ieyasu's orders to 
stop building castles in the north. 
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Japanese firms & firmor 


Considering the almost complete isolation of Japan 
from the rest of the world during most of its history, the 
development of tactics and weapons in those islands 
reveals some remarkable similarities to the course fol¬ 
lowed elsewhere. 

Japanese armies of the late 16th and early 17th cen¬ 
turies were composed mostly of samurai and infantry 
(i ashigaru ). The latter were drawn mostly from the peasant 
class, though by the time of Sekigahara most ashigaru 
were looked on as lower-class samurai. 

Ashigaru is Japanese for "light foot," and they were 
the basic infantry troops of all the armies. Each soldier 
was supplied with armor and a spear by his daimyo; he 
had to supply his own swords. 

Ashigaru armor was rudimentary. It consisted of a 
simple front and back piece, on which was sometimes 
painted the daimyo's mon, or identifying badge. For head 



fishigaru firmor 


protection, he wore a jingasa, a thin cone-shaped helmet 
that doubled as rice-cooker. 

The foot soldiers were divided into shock troops and 
light infantry. As in Europe, light infantry armed with 
bow-and-arrow were gradually replaced by troops 
armed with the arquebus (primitive muskets). Japanese 
bows were designed more for mounted work than for 
light infantry. Similar to the Welsh longbow in construc¬ 
tion and the strength required to draw it, they were used 
somewhat differently because they were gripped about 
one-third the way up the shaft. Foot archers also carried 
their quivers slung on their right side, whereas 
Westerners favored the left. By 1600, the number of 
archers in actual use was in so severe a decline that when 
Shimazu Toyohisa chose to arm himself with a bow it 
caused much comment about his being "behind the 
times." 

As in Europe, then, the arquebus replaced the bow as 
the weapon of choice for light infantry. As clumsy and 
inaccurate as those weapons were, it took a remarkably 
short time to train someone to fire a musket, whereas I 

becoming proficient with a bow-and-arrow required 
years of training and a great deal of strength. Virtually 
anyone could shoot a gun. 

Arquebuses had arrived in Japan in 1542, when sev¬ 
eral shipwrecked Portuguese were found to have some 
with them. They caused much excitement, and the design 
was quickly copied by the islanders. Within a decade, 
formations of musketeers, called teppo, began to appear 
in the various daimyo armies, though the guns were not 
produced in large enough quantities to entirely replace 
the bow-and-arrow until well into the 17th century. 

The turning point came in 1575, at the Battle of 
Nagashino. Oda Nabunaga had come to the aid of an 
ally, Tokugawa Ieyasu, and arrayed 3,000 musketeers in 
a checkerboard pattern behind wooden palisades. When 
the enemy's samurai cavalry opened the battle in time- 
honored fashion — wave after wave of charges — they 
were stunned and decimated by the volley fire from 
Oda's men. Their ranks were so thinned and the sur¬ 
vivors so spooked they were easily finished off. (Those 
who have seen Kurasawa's film, Kagemusha, have a vivid 
picture of this event.) 

The impact of the Battle of Nagashino on Japanese 
tactics was electrifying. Daimyos vied with each other to 
see who could come up with the most guns. What was 
most interesting, however, was how they used them. 

While European tacticians were still trying to figure out 
how to get muskets to fire faster, the Japanese worked on 
getting them to fire more' accurately. As a result, the 
Japanese came up with volley fire two decades before the 
Westerners started using it, just 30 years after they had 
first seen the weapons. The Japanese ability to decipher, 
understand and adapt the inventions of others is not a 
new phenomenon. 

While muskets attained a high degree of popularity, 
cannon did not. The Japanese saw their huge wooden 
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fortresses, with their high and straight walls, offered lit¬ 
tle resistance to artillery, even bad artillery. Accordingly, 
daimyo such as Oda and Toyatomi immediately began to 
construct stone castles on the crests of ridges, with thick, 
high, rock bases. Those huge edifices, such as the mighty 
Osaka Castle built by Toyatomi Hideyoshi, and the 
fortresses of Azuchi, Odawara and Himeji, quickly 
became the symbol of the times and rendered the use of 
cannon futile. The castles were impervious to any form of 
attack until the age of aerial bombardment. 

All that remained for cannon was to use them in 
open battle. However, as field equipment, the weight and 
slow rate of fire of Japanese-produced (and even import¬ 
ed) cannon made them inefficient weapons to spend the 
energy to haul around, especially given the difficult 
island landscape. As such, they were rarely used. 

The basic shock weapon was the spear, of which 
there were two types. The traditional spear-of-choice was 
the naginata, which looked like a curved sword on a long 
shaft. By the time of Sekigahara, the nagi¬ 
nata had been largely replaced by the yari, 
a straight spear with a variety of blades. 

Every soldier carried at least one 
fighting sword. The infantryman's swords 
were usually of inferior quality, brittle 
and liable to shattering on impact. The 
samurai's set of two swords, his daisho, 
consisted of the katana, or long sword, and 
the wakizashi, or short sword. The former 
had a tempered, slightly curved blade 
ideal for the two-handed style of fighting 
favored by the samurai. Both blades might 
be well enough made to seem works of 
art, beautifully crafted and treasured as 
family heirlooms and symbols of intense 
pride long after the need for their use had 
passed. 

The samurai made up virtually all of 
the mounted troops, since few commoners 
could afford a horse. But Japanese horses 
were small and unsuited for the frontal- 
assault cavalry charge. They also had little 
protection and were thus rarely used as 
shock troops in the way European mount¬ 
ed knights were. Most samurai used their 
horses to carry them from one area of the 
battlefield to another, where they then dis¬ 
mounted to fight, or engaged in one-on- 
one mounted duels. The long sword and 
spear were the main cavalry weapons, 
though mounted archers of great skill 
were also well known. 

While they shared similar weapons 
systems with the infantry, the samurai 
wore armor that was in a class by itself. A 
discussion of Japanese armor (do ) — its 
make up, use, style, symbolic significance, 
etc. — can and has taken up volumes. 

Basically, it consisted of strips of metal 


held together by leather thongs or some other binder, 
and was covered with lacquer for added strength, weath¬ 
er-proofing and sheen. The types of, and accoutrements 
for, these beautiful works of military art exceeded even 
the most baroque of European armor styles. To put on 
one's armor was a ritual with quasi-religious overtones 
— underlining yet again the Japanese love of and atten¬ 
tion to detail. 

As remarkable as the body armor was, the helmets 
defied description. They were often antlered, peaked, 
horned, and feathered. They could be ornate and stun¬ 
ning, or simply huge and frightening. To add to the 
entire effect, some samurai even added masks, scary ren¬ 
derings of devils' faces. 

As for the efficacy of the armor, it was good protec¬ 
tion against peircing and cutting weapons, especially 
given their relatively light weight. Of course, musket 
balls quickly relegated armor to a status little more than 
ceremonial in nature. 



Two fishigaru armed with spears carrying looted swords and 
a trophy head. 
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By 1592, Hideyoshi felt secure enough to begin 
to look around for new worlds to conquer. No 
samurai had ever ventured outside the islands in 
search of conquest, but he changed all that. He set 
his eyes on the Asian mainland, sending a huge 
force of 160,000 to Korea. That multitude was 
divided into three armies, the columns of which at 
first had little trouble marching up and down the 
peninsula, bashing and subduing the overmatched 
locals. The ultimate plan was to control Korea and 
use it as a base to march into China and wrest it 
from the decaying Ming dynasty. 

But the Korean navy was operating at a higher 
level of efficiency than its landlubber brethren. 
With the help of their famous metal-plated "Turtle 
Boats," the mainlanders swept their Japanese coun¬ 
terparts from the sea, creating massive supply 
problems for Hideyoshi. When the invasion 
bogged down into a series of sieges and logistics- 
dominated maneuvers, and the Ming Chinese 
threw in with the Koreans, the invaders withdrew. 

In Hideyoshi's mind, however, the retreat was 
only a temporary setback; he fully intended to try 
again. A renewed attack was in fact launched in 
1596, but Hideyoshi died only two years later. 

Tokugawa leyasu 

The death of Hideyoshi created one of those 
political vacuums that can spell opportunity for the 
right person. His designated successor and heir 


was his beloved five-year-old son, Hideyori. 
Hideyoshi had all of his council members swear 
allegiance to the young boy. He also asked Toku¬ 
gawa leyasu, by this time the second-largest 
landowner in Japan, to be guardian and regent to 
Hideyori. 

leyasu acceded to the request, but whether he 
intended to ignore it once Hideyoshi was dead, or 
whether his subsequent machinations were simply 
the result of his (correct) assessment of the political 
situation is a matter of conjecture. Regardless, 
leyasu moved to seize power and become Shogun. 
He didn't intend to be a mere eminence gris; he was 
descended from the Minamoto, the original Sho¬ 
gun clan, and could thus claim a hereditary right to 
the title — if he could hold it. 

Throughout the rise of both Oda and Hide¬ 
yoshi, leyasu had bided his time. Quietly, gradual¬ 
ly and efficiently, yet without arousing the suspi¬ 
cions of either of his predecessors — who both 
highly valued his military and political abilities — 
leyasu extended his domains along the eastern 
seaboard, an area of immense strategic importance. 
While advancing his own ambitions, he had also 
never lost sight of his allegiance to Oda and 
Hideyoshi. 

Ieyasu's position had not been so strong there 
were not daimyos who would rise to challenge 
him, either as regent or Shogun. Two relatively 
independent warlords, Shimazu and Mori, were 
still a force to be reckoned with, and the question 
of the withdrawal of the second Korean expedition 
brought further splits in the ranks. leyasu also had 
the opposition of another daimyo who foresaw his 
subtle political maneuverings and would go to any 
length to block them, Ishida Mitsunari. 

Mitsunari was a bureaucrat of low birth but 
great political ability. He was also consumed by 
ambition for power and hate for leyasu. Soon after 
Hideyoshi's death, Mitsunari accused leyasu of ar¬ 
ranging a series of political marriages that would be 
to his benefit. The rift in the ruling council was im¬ 
mediate. Cooler heads prevailed, however; Mitsu¬ 
nari apologized and the matter was laid to rest. 

But Mitsunari wasn't finished, and he soon 
began to intrigue with a group of daimyos who 
were also alarmed over the growing Tokugawa 
power. His main problem was that many of the 
military warlords, such as Kato Kiyomasa, disliked 
him, considering him a civilian upstart. For his 
part, leyasu seems to have been unaware of Mitsu- 
nari's scheming. 

In 1599, Mitsunari, watching Ieyasu's influence 
grow stronger every day, became impatient. He 
launched two assassination attempts against 
leyasu, which not only failed, but the second of 
which backfired to the point of landing the plotter 
in Ieyasu's clutches. Instead of simply ordering 
him to go off to a corner to disembowel himself, 
leyasu, probably feeling Mitsunari was less of a 
problem then men such as Mori and Shimazu, 



Tokugawa leyasu 
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merely sent the would-be murderer away, com¬ 
manding him to stay out of trouble. Perhaps Ieyasu 
felt Mitsunari was so transparent that keeping him 
alive as a touchstone for opposition would enable 
him to better stay abreast of developments. 

As it turned out, Ieyasu was even more devi¬ 
ous than his enemies thought. While Mitsunari's 
allies now had control of the legitimate heir, 
Hideyore, Ieyasu held the boy's mother hostage, 
essentially creating a stalemate. Daimyos quickly 
divided into two camps, arid this was bound to 
lead to a final split, especially for those who 
favored a hereditary succession. Such a split could 
only lead to more civil war. 

With Mitsunari out of the way, the first move 
came from a member of the council, Uesugi Kage- 
katsu, one of his allies. Against the council's — and 
Ieyasu's — orders, Uesugi started to build a line of 
castles in the northern provinces. Summoned 
before Ieyasu to answer for his activities, Uesugi 
instead sent messengers carrying his refusal to 
appear. Ieyasu's reaction came swiftly; he gathered 
a large force, divided it into four armies, and head¬ 
ed north to defeat Uesugi. 

Despite the size of his force, about 50,000, 
Ieyasu's campaign against Uesugi was at best a 
minor affair. The sulking Mitsunari, however, felt 
that with Ieyasu off in northwest Japan busy with 
Uesugi, the time was ripe for him to make his 
move. 

Unfortunately for Mitsunari, Ieyasu was still 
one step ahead of his plots. Not only had he seen 
through Mitsunari's ruse, he had decided to make 
it work on his behalf. While Mitsunari gathered 
troops to take Osaka Castle and thus cut off Ieyasu, 
the latter began to set in motion plans that would 
eventually result in the climactic battle for control 
of Japan. 

Sekigahara, the Lead Up 

In terms of strategic power, Japan at the time 
was divided into an Eastern half and a Western 
half. "Japan" in this instance refers only to the 
main island of Honshu. The southern islands of 
Kyushu and Shikoku, and the northern island of 
Hokkaido, were so isolated and unable to exert any 
influence on the main theater that there daimyos 
were referred to as the "Outer Lords." 

With one-third of the passage through the nar¬ 
row central provinces of Japan blocked by Lake 
Biwa, anyone who controlled the key cities of 
Osaka and Kyoto would put himself in a powerful 
bargaining position. Access to those two cities 
from the north and east was available only on two 
main roads, the Nakasendo and the Tokaido — 
and that was where Ieyasu intended to bring his 
scheme to fruition. 

Ieyasu, it was true, was in the north. However, 
when he finally received word of Mitsunari's move 
on 1 September 1600, he was not engaged in bat¬ 
tling Uesugi. That task he delegated to two of his 



capable allies. Instead, he was at Edo, furthering 
his own plot — he had already made arrangements 
to thwart Mitsunari. 

Between Osaka and Kyoto stood the strong¬ 
hold of Fushimi, held by the aged but still-staunch 
ally of Ieyasu, Torii Mototada. His control of 
Fushimi meant a large contingent of Mitsunari's 
allies could not move to join his main army to the 
east until that obstacle to their shift was removed. 
Mototada, with only a small garrison, knew to 
stand in Mitsunari's way meant certain death. At 
the same time, he also realized holding Fushimi for 
the longest time possible would buy his friend pre¬ 
cious time to gather his allies together, and his 
samurai sense of obligation superseded any other 
form of wisdom. 

So strong was Mototada's sense of loyalty that 
toward the end of what turned out to be an Alamo¬ 
like ten-day siege, when given the opportunity to 
commit honorable suicide he refused, knowing to 
stay alive extended Mitsunari's delay by the same 
amount of time. In the end, of course, Fushimi fell. 
But the victory cost Mitsunari a week's time and 
3,000 men. 

The next strategic key lay in controlling the 
crossroads where the Nakasendo and Tokaido 
roads met, just south of Lake Biwa. Both of those 
roads were guarded by strong fortresses: Gifu, held 
for Mitsunari by Oda Hidenobu (grandson of 
Nobunaga), and Kiyosu, to the south, held by 
Ieyasu's coalition. 

While Mitsunari was being held up by Moto¬ 
tada's sacrificial defense of Fushimi, Ieyasu moved 
against Gifu. He sent two formations against the 
castle, which created immediate problems. The 
commander of each group, true to the samurai 
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Japanese Tactics 


Despite the almost constant warfare of the Japanese 
Medieval and Sengoku Periods, some 500 years, they 
never developed any coherent, meaningful sense for or 
use of formations and battlefield tactics before the domi¬ 
nance of firearms. So little was thought of this area that 
there are few period treatises, or even musings, on the 
subject. A lot of what we know is from artwork and tan¬ 
gential descriptions, usually by non-military spectators. 
Treatments such as The Book of Five Rings are more man¬ 
uals on samurai behavior and ritual than military tactics. 

For the most part, Japanese battles tended toward 
mass confusion. Though there were some elaborate pre¬ 
battle formations, they seemed to have little relationship 
to what went on during the actual fighting. There was 
apparently no application of formation toward any 
desired effect, in the way a phalanx was deployed or 
cavalry formed up. A Japanese battle was, almost literal¬ 
ly, every man for himself. 

Much of this arose because warfare was usually the 
sole province of the samurai. They viewed combat as a 
means to display their sense of duty and loyalty, as well as 
an ideal path to evoke heroism through individual deeds of 
valor. Coupled with an almost complete lack of group 
training and drill, this translated into mass one-on-one 
combats, fought out with little if any regard for seizing geo¬ 
graphical objectives or attaining any goal larger than the 
heads of the opponents directly engaged by each man. 

Regardless of how a battle started, it didn't take long 
before the field resembled nothing more than a 20,000 
man tag-team wrestling match, wherein every samurai 
was striving to decapitate the nearest enemy. No battle 
was complete until the victorious commander conducted 
a ritual viewing of his enemies' severed heads, and battle 
reports usually described victory in terms of how many 
heads were taken. The preparation and showing of heads 
in fact became an elaborately detailed ritual, with fully 
delineated methods of preparation. It was all designed to 
show, in the most dramatic fashion possible, the samu¬ 
rais' ability to carry out their lord's wishes. 

Some of this had begun to change by the end of the 
Sengoku Period. The biggest impetus toward more for¬ 
malized tactics came from the Five Battles of Kawana- 
kajima, fought in 1553-63 between the forces of Takeda 
Shingen and Uesugi Kenshin. The repetitive sameness 
of the armies, the flat terrain, and the constant clashes 
all lent themselves to a variety of experiments with tac¬ 
tics and formations. 

The end results on the field, however, always de¬ 
volved into Holly wood-style melees. There were still no 
efforts to maintain formation after contact, to regroup, 
reform, or perform any of the battlefield maneuvers that 
were taken for granted in Western warfare by that time. 

The first great general of the Sengoku Period, Oda 
Nabunaga, was not a great formal tactician. He did, 
however, appreciate the importance of drill and train¬ 
ing, and also insisted his troops wear uniformly colored 
and easily identifiable uniforms — a change that greatly 


impressed observers at the time. Tactically, Nobunaga's 
generalship was little more than an extension of his per¬ 
sonality: direct, cruel, brutal and crushing. 

By the time Toyatomi Hideyoshi took the reins of 
power, peasants had swelled the ranks of the infantry, 
making the armies larger. This in turn required more train¬ 
ing and more attention to command-control. Where it used 
to be relatively easy for a daimyo to gallop back and forth, 
exhorting each individual clan in a highly personalized 
style of leadership (much the same command method 
used by the ancient Greeks and Macedonians), the later 
40,000-50,000 man armies precluded that kind of thing. 
Tactics therefore came into somewhat greater vogue. 

The use of specific mass formations was also 
spurred by the arrival of the arquebus and Nobunaga's 
implementation of volley fire. The latter enabled the 
musketeers to be used as a form of immobile, skirmish- 
er-like, defense-oriented light infantry. But because 
mobility was something arquebusiers seldom achieved, 
some kind of system had to be implemented to both use 
them efficiently and protect them. Their front line pres¬ 
ence kept the lines of spearmen behind them from being 
easily assaulted by cavalry, while those spearmen, in 
turn, shielded the arquebusiers from being overrun. 

Though this pretty much mirrored Western applica¬ 
tion of shot and pike, the ranks within Japanese "forma¬ 
tions" appear to have remained fairly shallow — cer¬ 
tainly never approaching the 30+ rank squares European 
armies adopted in the 15th and 16th centuries. There is 
also evidence Japanese armies lined up in echelon, so 
there was a second line of reserves, something the West 
didn't hit on until Maurice of Nassau and Gustavus 
Adolphus reinvented the legion. A look at Ieyasu's dis¬ 
positions at Sekigahara shows most of his army in what 
amounts to two lines, whereas Mitsunari's army was, 
for the most part, arrayed in one haphazard line. (Of 
course, Mitsunari was no Gustavus Adolphus.) 

Another thing the Japanese did not have was any 
semblance of administrative organization such as the regi¬ 
ment or division. The basic organization, both for field 
and paperwork purposes, was the daimyo's personal 
army. Orders of battle are given according to which war¬ 
lords showed up and how may troops he brought. 
Positions on the battlefield were assigned by clan, a 
method almost guaranteed to ensure command problems, 
as can be seen by the course of the Sekigahara battle. 

All this serves to point out that while the Japanese 
were several decades ahead of the West when it came to 
using some weapons, they were centuries behind in organi¬ 
zational technique. The Japanese orders of battle at 
Sekigahara bear closer resemblance to those of the 
Normans at Hastings than to anything in contemporary 
Europe (though even Duke William attempted to group his 
troops together by weapon system, rather than by their 
overlords). This lack or organization led to a further loss of 
cohesion on the battlefield, especially if an army was large 
enough to be composed of contingents from various clans. 
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spirit, demanded the honor of being the first 
attacker over the wall. The two almost came to 
blows before someone suggested one of them go 
over the front wall while the other simultaneously 
headed over the back. The compromise worked, 
Gifu fell, and Ieyasu was thus in a position to put 
the last piece of his plan into play. 

The plan was to pull Mitsunari into a pitched 
battle, as reports were that his army was not as 
strong as he had hoped it would be. The talisman 
for Mitsunari's coalition, known as the Western 
Army, was the legitimacy and continuation of 
Toyatomi rule. The boy Hideyore was in the care 
of Mori Terumoto, a purported Mitsunari ally, and 
a daimyo of exceptional capabilities on whom 
Mitsunari counted for military wisdom (of which 
Mitsunari himself had little). Mori, however, opted 
merely to stay put for the time being. Even so, the 
Toyatomi cause, when combined with the jealousy 
and anger Ieyasu's power grab had engendered in 
many, managed to draw together an army of 
95,000 men from over 20 clans. 

But Mitsunari's problem was not numbers. It 
was whether all of those daimyos would stay loyal 
during the battle. For example, Kobayakawa 
Hideaki, while ostensibly loyal to the Toyatomi 
regime, had never gotten along with Mitsunari 
since the Korean campaigns. Other daimyos, 
unsatisfied with the situation and bound to Mitsu¬ 
nari only through their loyalty to a now seven- 
year-old boy, were also possible sources of treach¬ 
ery. These were all possibilities of which the crafty 
Ieyasu was well aware. 

With Ieyasu's forces controlling both key 
roads, Mitsunari's position along the Nakasendo, 
just south of Gifu, had become precarious. 
Informed Ieyasu intended to strike along the road 
and head west toward Mitsunari's home base, the 
latter decided to withdraw his own army in that 
direction and accept the pitched battle toward 
which Ieyasu's scheming had been aimed all along. 

In mid-October the various Western clans 
began to withdraw along the road between Lake 
Biwa and Ieyasu's strongholds. Kobayakawa's 
16,000-man army had settled into a strong defen¬ 
sive position on a hill overlooking a major intersec¬ 
tion, where a spur of the Tokaido Road met the 
Nakasendo at the village of Sekigahara. Mitsunari 
deemed the position ideal to wait for the approach¬ 
ing army of Ieyasu. 

The approach of the Nakasendo road from the 
east was overlooked on both sides by the tree-cov¬ 
ered slopes of Mounts Ibuki and Nangu. The cross¬ 
roads itself was ringed by similar, if lower, hills. It 
was indeed a strong defensive position — one 
which Ieyasu's men would have to force if they 
were to continue west. 

Sekigahara, the Battle 

Ieyasu had available about 75,000 men — 
30,000 under his direct command — and 35,000 


more with his son, Hidetada, whom he had order¬ 
ed to come from Edo to Sekigahara. 

Ieyasu's army had also recently received an 
unexpected but welcomed supply of firearms when 
a European vessel, under the command of an 
English sea dog. Will Adams, arrived at Edo. 
Adams was quickly brought to Osaka, where his 
cargo was impounded and taken over for use by 
Ieyasu's army. The windfall included 500 arque¬ 
buses, tons of gunpowder, and several fine cannon. 
(Fans of James ClaVell will instantly recognize this 
episode as the source for his novel Shogun.) 

When word came to Ieyasu on 20 October that 
Mitsunari had chosen to make a stand, he gave the 
order and his Eastern Army began the march west¬ 
ward. 

A ferocious, almost blinding, rainstorm blew 
up that same afternoon. Mitsunari's men had to 
march into the face of a steadily driving rain; when 
they arrived at their positions around Sekigahara 
they were soaked and dispirited. The rain was still 


The Hagakure on Tactics 

The Hagakure, or "Hidden Leaves," written around the 
time of Sekigahara, is a classic and all-encompassing guide to 
the samurai way of life. It offers the following wisdom on 
battle tactics. 

Lord Aki declared that he would not have his descen¬ 
dants learn military tactics. He said, "On the battlefield, 
once discretion starts it cannot be stopped. One will not 
break through the enemy with discretion. Indiscretion is 
most important when in front of the tiger's den. Therefore, if 
one were informed of military tactics, he would have many 
doubts, and there will be no end to the matter. My descen¬ 
dants will not practice military tactics." 

Nakano Jin’emon said, "Learning such things as mili¬ 
tary tactics is useless. If one does not strike out by simply 
closing his eyes and rushing into the enemy, even if it is only 
one step, he will be of no use.” This was also the opinion of 
Iyanaga Sasuke. 

If one makes a distinction between public places and 
one's sleeping quarters, or between being on the battlefield 
and in the bedroom, when the moment comes there will not 
be time for making amends. There is only the matter of con¬ 
stant awareness. If it were not for men who demonstrate 
valor in the bedroom, one could not find them on the battle¬ 
field either. Bravery and coxoardice are not things that can be 
conjectured in times of peace. They are in different cate¬ 
gories. 

Victory and defeat are but matters of the temporary 
force of circumstance. The way of avoiding shame is differ¬ 
ent. It is simply in death. Even if it seems certain you will 
lose, retaliate. Neither wisdom nor technique has a place in 
this. A real man does not think of victory or defeat. He 
plunges recklessly ahead toward an irrational death. By 
doing this, you will axvaken from your dreams. 
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coming down when Ieyasu followed the road the 
Westerners had taken, but by the time his men 
started off the storm had abated somewhat. Even 
so, by the morning of the 21st, with all of Mitsu- 
nari's troops in position and Ieyasu's Eastern Army 
rapidly closing, all the men were wet, their arque¬ 
buses needed drying out, and the whole valley was 
enveloped in dense fog. 

The initial result of the fog was that Mitsu- 
nari's deployment went somewhat askew, with 
several clans ending up forward of where he want¬ 
ed them. His position, though, was still strong. All 
approaches in and out of Sekigahara were covered; 
even the far end of the valley was guarded by large 
contingents led by Mori and Chosokabe, kinsmen 
of Kobayakawa. Unknown to Mitsunari, though, 
that latter daimyo, whose troops anchored his 
right, was more interested in changing sides than 
in helping him win. Worse 'still for Mitsunari, 
Ieyasu knew of the potential turncoat. 

With visibility at dawn extending only a cou¬ 
ple of yards, the vanguard clan of Ieyasu's force, 
that of Fukushima Masanori, slogged into the val¬ 
ley and through the village. In the confusion 
caused by the lack of visibility, they marched into 
Ukita Hideie's contingent of Western troops. Both 
units were so surprised by each other's sudden 


appearance that not a shot was fired; both retreat¬ 
ed slightly as the rest of both armies quickly read¬ 
ied themselves for the full-scale battle now sure to 
come. 

The Western army of Mitsunari waited while 
the clans of their Eastern Army hastened into posi¬ 
tion. Several clans were still marching well to the 
rear, and the expected reinforcements of Toku- 
gawa Hidetada were nowhere in sight. (Unknown 
to Ieyasu, his son had stopped to lay siege to Ueda 
Castle, and that delay would keep him from arriv¬ 
ing before the fight at Sekigahara was decided.) 

The 30,000 men of Ieyasu's personal army sat 
behind the front lines while he prepared his gener¬ 
als for battle. According to (probably apocryphal) 
tradition, his orders were succinct: "Come back 
with the head of an enemy, or come back without 
your own." 

For an hour, with the fog starting to lift and 
the front lines only a few hundred yards apart, 
both armies sat and glowered at each other, each 
seeming to dare the other to charge. 

At about 8:00 a.m. a breeze sprang up, stirring 
hundreds of colorful banners, with their daimyo 
emblems proudly displayed. With the fog gone, 
both commanding generals could now see the 
armies' dispositions. There was one more brief 
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moment of indecision, and then from out of the 
center of the Eastern line, brilliantly covered from 
head to toe in their traditional red armor, charged 
the "Red Devils" of daimyo Ii Naomasa. Those 
samurai were quickly followed by Fukushima's 
infantry, who slammed into Ukita's division in the 
center of the Western position. 

The ground, still soaked from the previous 
night's rain, was quickly churned into a morass of 
mud, with foot soldiers slipping and sliding as the 
entire front line on both sides disintegrated into a 
formation-less free-for-all. Musketeers on both 
sides, with their firearms damp and in many cases 
useless, threw those weapons aside, grabbed their 
blades, and also waded into the thick of the fray. 

Ieyasu's right, spearheaded by 13,000 men 
under daimyos Kuroda, Hosakawa and Kato, 
charged into Mitsunari's left, while Ieyasu's second 
line headed for Konishi Yukinaga's men, overlook¬ 
ing the road to the northwest. Konishi was one of a 
few recently converted Christian samurai. Even so, 
his men proved no match for the Easterners' 
charge, and they quickly fell back in disarray. 
Meanwhile, Mitsunari sent angry orders to the two 
Shimazu daimyos, Toyoshisa and Yoshihiro, to 
bring their vaunted Satsuma samurai into the bat¬ 
tle. The Shimazu, however, were content to sit and 
wait, preferring to choose their own time to fight. 

Mitsunari's main tactical problem was now 
apparent, and it was not one of numbers, weapons 
or position — it was doctrinal, administrative, even 
philosophical. Japanese armies had little if any 
coherent administrative organization or hierarchy. 
Each clan, regardless of the situation, was in actu¬ 
ality its own little army. It took a general of 
remarkable personal strength and character to 
command the kind of loyalty with which he could 
order and maneuver such diverse and proud mini¬ 
rulers. Ieyasu had that presence; Mitsunari did not 
— and therein lay the key to his fate. 

While things were rapidly disintegrating for 
Mitsunari on his left, his right was holding its own. 
There Otani Yoshitsugu, the "leper daimyo" whose 
disease made it necessary for him to campaign car¬ 
ried on a palanquin, saw what was happening and 
sent his excellent troops into the center to shore up 
the Western line. The Otani samurai and infantry 
quickly repulsed a second-wave attack from the 
clans of Todo and Kyogoku, which prompted 
Mitsunari to signal Kobayakawa to launch his 
16,000 men into the Easterners' flank. 

But Kobayakawa ignored Mitsunari's messen¬ 
gers. While the battle raged in the valley below 
him, he simply sat and watched. This behavior 
drew the attention of Ieyasu. Now fully alerted to 
the chance Kobayakawa might change sides, he 
first watched intently and waited to see what 
would happen. When nothing did, he decided to 
bring matters to a head and sent over a small 
group of arquebus-armed skirmishers to fire a few 
shots into Kobayakawa's troops to see what they 


would do. That brought an instant reaction. Kobay¬ 
akawa, realizing the moment of truth had come, 
came crashing down from his hill and into the cen¬ 
ter of Mitsunari's line. 

But Yoshitsugu also had a sense of what was in 
the air, and he turned his small unit around to face 
Kobayakawa's men just as they emerged from the 
trees. Initially this brilliant maneuver worked; 
Kobayakawa's infantry, slipping and stumbling 
down the muddy hillside, ran straight into Yoshi- 
tsugu's musketeers.' Their volley fire soon filled the 
base of the hill with turncoat bodies. 

Yoshitsugu's success, though, was short-lived. 
More treachery was at hand, and from a direction 
unforeseen by either commander. There was a 
small contingent of troops on the far right of the 
Westerners, below Mount Matsui, under the com¬ 
mand of Admiral Wakizaka Yasuharu. He also felt 
the way the winds of fate were blowing; instead of 
coming to Yoshitsugu's aid, Yasuharu fell on the 
Otani flank. 

Yoshitsugu was suddenly caught between two 
treacherous attackers, and in this, the battle's deci¬ 
sive moment, his troops gave way before the dou¬ 
ble envelopment and fled west. Rather than be cap¬ 
tured, Yoshitsugu had one of his retainers run him 
through (his leprosy rendered him incapable of 
holding a sword on his own). 

With the entire Western army now flanked, 
Kobayakawa's troops swept behind the disinte¬ 
grating Ukita clan and slammed into Konishi's 
men. When Ukita's infantry headed for the rear, 
the only intact Western force left on the field were 
the 10,000 men surrounding Mitsunari on his little 
hill northwest of the village. 

It was early afternoon by this point, and the 
fighting had been furious, confused and bloody. It 
also became apparent to Mitsunari and his advisors 
the battle was about over. They had no right or 
center, and they appeared to be getting no help 
from the troops of Mori and Chosokabe, far to the 
east atop Mount Nangu. As for the Shimazu, they 
too were still standing in place, awaiting the right 
moment. 

Mitsunari, suborning his samurai instincts to 
an even more finely developed sense of discretion, 
gave up the day as lost and galloped in retreat to 
the west. That left only the 1,500 Shimazu samurai, 
who were soon engulfed by a wave of Eastern 
troops. Shimazu Toyohisa fell quickly, and it was 
only then Shimazu Yoshihiro finally sensed his 
moment had arrived. But that moment had only 
come after Mitsunari had already headed down the 
road to the south, away from the battlefield. 

A mile or so south of the main fight, Mitsunari 
ran into Mori's advance scouts, who had ridden 
over to see what was happening. As it developed, 
whether Mori's men, camped along the eastern 
slopes of Mount Nangu and out of sight of the bat¬ 
tle, would have actually come to Mitsunari's assis¬ 
tance became an unimportant question. The Kik- 
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kawa clan, 3,000 men sitting several hundred yards 
below Mori and blocking his way toward the 
Nakasendo Road, had also switched sides and 
joined Ieyasu. The resultant stand off on the far 
slopes of Mount Nangu deprived Mitsunari of a 
goodly portion of his force and an important tacti¬ 
cal position. 

By 2:00 p.m. the battle was over. It had been a 
massive and smashing victory for Tokugawa 
Ieyasu (whose personal soldiers never got into the 
action). Treachery had superseded strength in 
importance. Ieyasu had obtained all the numbers 
he needed from the defections of Kobayakawa, 
Kikkawa and Wakizaka, plus a tactical advantage 
from the inactivity of Mori and the Shimazu. 
Mitsunari's forces were further weakened by his 
lack of planning that, together with the bad weath¬ 
er, caused the clans of the daimyos Chosokabe and 
Nakasuka (who were fairly reluctant to commit 
anyway) to lag so far to the east they were never a 
factor. 

Late that afternoon Ieyasu held court on the 
battlefield. Grimly, but with much satisfaction, he 
reviewed the large number of enemy heads collect¬ 
ed for his pleasure. 

Hidetada finally arrived, and Ieyasu let him 
know he was not impressed with either his ability 
or sense of timing. It didn't matter he hadn't been 
really needed; he had violated his obligation of fil¬ 
ial piety to his father. 

Sekigahara, the Aftermath 

Sekigahara is generally considered the most 
decisive land battle in Japanese history; it is surely 
the most famous. In the West it has been likened to 
Gettysburg. Like Gettysburg, it did not put an end 
to the war of which it was a part. Though Ieyasu 
destroyed Mitsunari's army — that general was 
himself captured about a week later and summari¬ 
ly executed — it had been held together by loyalty 
to Toyatomi Hideyori, not to Mitsunari. The young 
heir was still around, and there were many daimyo 
who rallied to his cause. 

It wasn't until 15 years later, after the fully 
grown Hideyori gathered the last of the Toyatomi 
daimyos around him, that the last samurai battle 
was fought: the tremendous siege of Osaka Castle, 
followed by the Battle of Tenno-ji just outside its 
walls. With that, the final Tokugawa victory, the 
"Period of the Nation at War" was finally and truly 
over. 

The Tokugawa Shoguns ruled Japan — a time 
called the Edo Period — and gave their nation rela¬ 
tive peace such as had not been seen in the island 
empire for centuries. It was also a period in which 
Japan, reveling in the insular security of its own 
civilization, completely shut herself off from the 
outside world. 

With no military outlet, the samurai spirit 
became diffused, growing more involved with ritu¬ 
al than with application. Most samurai moved into 


the cities, while a few continued to wander around 
the country as ronin, their adventures eventually 
providing more than enough movie plots for an 
entire national film industry. Many of the more 
educated and elite samurai shifted their focus into 
trade and business, as the heavy and strictly moral 
hand of the Tokugawa shut the entire country for 
almost 250 years. 

By the time the West once again pushed its 
way into the isolated and increasingly technologi¬ 
cally backward and philosophically incestuous 
society, the long-repressed samurai spirit had 
found a new source of inspiration — the Emperor. 
Shogunate Japan, in existence since 1192, was a 
feudal anachronism compared to the West, espe¬ 
cially in terms of military technology. The bureau¬ 
cracy saw the obviousness of that and tentatively 
began to deal with the West. 

That development brought the ire of the more 
militant and conservative of the daimyo. They 
forced the last Shogun, Tokugawa Keiki, to hand 
over power to the Emperor Mutsuhito in 1867. But 
that transfer was not peaceful. Staunch Tokugawa 
adherents opposed the move and rose in rebellion. 
From 28-30 January 1868, at Fushimi (ironically the 
same site where the loyalty of Torii Mototada had 
helped win an empire for Ieyasu), the last of the 
Tokugawa supporters resisted the Emperor's 
troops. Their capitulation signaled the beginning of 
the modern era in Japan, the Meiji Restoration 
(Meiji being the new name assumed by Mutsuhito). 

Within a decade the samurai class was official¬ 
ly declared extinct. Its ethos — as well as the 
dreams of Toyatomi Hideyoshi — lived on, how¬ 
ever, to re-emerge in the tragic militancy of early 
20th century Japan, and now in the rise of Japan to 
its position of economic pre-eminence and virtual 
hegemony over east Asia. There is no doubt the 
spirit of Toyatomi Hideyoshi smiles as he surveys 
modern developments from wherever he resides. 
For, as the Japanese saying goes, "Business is war." 
Their swords may be gone, but the samurai spirit 
lives on. © 

Sources 
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Harper & Row, NY, 1981. The classic 1930s best¬ 
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tional manner the exploits of the real-life Miya¬ 
moto Musashi, starting at the Battle of Sekiga¬ 
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_(trans by William Scott Wilson). Taiko, 

Kodansha International, NY, 1992. A massive 
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War Returns to Europe 

Military Aspects of the Conflicts in 
Yugoslavia, 1991-93 

by David C. Isby 


[Ed's Intro: To put a cap on our coverage of the 
Yugoslavia breakup, I'm pleased to present this piece by 
David Isby, a distinguished and well-known writer on 
current military affairs. In it he provides the military 
perspective that's largely been missing in American 
media analysis and reporting.] 

In General 

The fighting in what used to be Yugoslavia has 
gone from a war of regular armed forces in Slov¬ 
enia in 1991, to a war of peoples in Croatia in 1991- 
93, to a war of ethnic expulsion in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina in 1992-93. The next stage — probably to be 
fought out in Kosovo province — will likely con¬ 
tinue the trend toward the abyss in the "land of 
long memories and short fuzes" that is the Balkans. 

The ethnic dimension has had a direct impact 
on the course of military operations in all three 
wars. The Yugoslav National Army reluctantly 
accepted ceasefires in Slovenia, where there are 
few Serbs and the fires of nationalism burn less 
fiercely. In Croatia, however, the combination of 
the non-acceptance by many Serbs of that state's 
boundaries, the large resident Serbian population, 
memories of World War II massacres, and tradi- 
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tional antipathy, made the army less willing to 
limit its operations. The war in Croatia underlined 
Frederick the Great's axiom that "wars of the peo¬ 
ple are more terrible than those of princes." The 
war in Croatia became a war of peoples, Croats 
versus Serbs. Ideology, and often nationality, soon 
paled into insignificance next to that fact. 

In Bosnia-Herzegovina, the army stood further 
back while the local Serb forces, supported by mili¬ 
tias and irregulars from throughout Serbia and 
Montenegro, brought "ethnic cleansing" into the 
international vocabulary. By that reasoning, 
Moslems who had lived next door to Serbians all 
their lives were propagandistically transformed 
into the bearers of an Islamic threat dating back to 
the Middle Ages. 

The war in Bosnia-Herzegovina has proved to 
be the most terrible of the three. The siege of 
Sarajevo and the ethnic enclaves has grabbed 
world attention to a much greater degree than the 
previous fighting. 

In each of the three wars, the engaged military 
forces and their capabilities, weapons, strategy and 
tactics, have not received a great deal of attention 
in the English-speaking world. That slant in media 
coverage is understandable. All three of the wars 
have not been purely military events; rather, they 
have been the manifestation into open conflict of 
the wide range of ethnic, cultural, political, person¬ 
al and economic divisions that underlies every¬ 
thing in what was Yugoslavia. 

Total National Defense 

Throughout the fighting in 1991-93, the most 
successful military forces have been those best able 
to employ their pre-war Yugoslav equipment and 
training in tactics and operational repertoire. That 
improvising armed forces in the middle of a war is 
a costly and inefficient business is no news to stu¬ 
dents of military history. Not surprisingly, then, 
the organization of the new armed forces through¬ 
out ex-Yugoslavia has been, at least in large part, 
determined by their regions' previous roles in 
defending Yugoslavia against foreign invasion. 

Yugoslavia had a unitary doctrine of conflict: 
Opstenarodna Odbrana — which translates as "Total 
National Defense." The doctrine was created to 
prevail against a foreign invader (projected as 
probably being the Soviet Union) by using all the 
assets of the country and its society. Until the 
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Yugoslav Communist Party lost its political mono¬ 
poly, it was closely integrated in this defense sys¬ 
tem. Since then it has used the residual strength 
from that integration to try to ensure the success of 
the Serbian/Montenegrin war effort. 

Ironically, a military system that was crafted 
for prolonged resistance against the Soviets has also 
proven to be a military system well suited for seces¬ 
sion. Because Total National Defense required large 
cadres of trained soldiers, there was a universal 
conscription-based military. Planning and training 
emphasized guerrilla warfare. Not only was mili¬ 
tary training widespread throughout the popula¬ 
tion, so too was the weaponry to put it into prac¬ 
tice. Military training and weapons storage reached 
down into schools and workplaces. The backbone 



A Yugoslav Orao fighter-bomber makes a rocket attack in Slovenia, 1991. 


The War of Slovenian Secession, 1991 


At the time it began, the fighting that eventually led 
to Slovenia achieving independence shocked the world. 
In retrospect, however, it appears almost like one of the 
wars of the early 18th century, limited and restrained. It 
so far retains the distinction of being the only one of the 
post- Yugoslavia wars to have been fought between 
"real" armed forces. The two sides, the (then) Yugoslav 
National Army and the Slovenian forces (especially their 
TDF) that had been organized for Total National Defense, 
both operated along lines close to their pre-war models. 

The fighting in Slovenia proved not to be a "war of 
peoples," simply because of the high degree of ethnic 
homogeneity within Slovenia. There were few historical 
or religious resentments to pour gasoline on the fires of 
conflict. 

The Slovenian TDF remained relatively intact and 
able to use its pre-secession tactics and structure 
because its very maintenance had been one of the key 
elements allowing the move to independence. That is, 
already in 1990 the Slovenian-Yugoslav republic's presi¬ 
dent took over direct command of the TDF and began 
its evolution into a national army. By the next year it 
had grown into a force of 12 brigades and 10 indepen¬ 
dent "detachments." 

The Slovenian TDF seemed confident and generally 
displayed high morale. It proved able to effectively 
carry out battle-drill style anti-mechanized tactics, even 
in the absence of heavy artillery and air support. They 
were aided in their efforts by Ministry of the Interior 
Special Troops, the police and police reserves, the Civil 
Defense Force, and much of the general population — 
an effective demonstration of the Total National 
Defense doctrine. 

In sum, the Slovenian TDF was able to carry out the 
wartime role it had long trained for: defeating invading 
armor columns. During June and July 1991, they did 
that by first cutting off the Yugoslav army's road-bound 
columns and then dividing and sub-dividing the stalled 
vehicles, cutting supply routes, using mines and hand¬ 
held anti-tank weapons. 


The Federal columns were cut up by an effective 
barrier plan and a variation of the 1939 Finnish Winter 
War "Motti" tactics that have served light forces well 
worldwide against mechanized enemies. Units halted at 
road barriers were hit by small teams using light and 
medium anti-tank weapons (the Slovenes had only a 
few Anti-Tank Guided Missiles) and covered by light 
machineguns. Many Federal tanks were also lost due to 
mechanical breakdown, the result of limited spending 
on maintenance in the years just prior to the breakup. 

Some 20,000 Federal troops (plus an estimated 5,000 
loyal reservists) were stationed in Slovenia (compared 
with 40,000 in Croatia) before secession. But the 
Yugoslav National Army was unwilling to inflict or suf¬ 
fer heavy casualties. The forces it actually committed 
were mostly mechanized and operated generally just as 
an invading Soviet force would have. They were mostly 
road-bound, and suffered an additional disadvantage in 
that their command was unwilling to call in the massive 
air and artillery strikes that would certainly have 
accompanied a Soviet advance. 

The mechanized columns soon bogged down, and 
other Federal forces in Slovenia (again, in line with their 
command's unwillingness in 1991 to enter into intense 
combat) remained besieged in their barracks. 

Still, the Yugoslav army did eventually gather itself 
and make a successful show of force. In fact, they 
claimed to have secured 133 out of the 137 objectives 
they set for themselves. That led to the army command 
gaining confidence and calling for escalation. By then, 
though, Belgrade's national leadership was becoming 
more concerned with events in Croatia, and large-scale 
demonstrations took place in the capital by parents of 
conscripts serving in Slovenia. 

Events elsewhere, then, were largely responsible for 
allowing Slovenia to secede successfully — even though 
that secession obviously meant the end of Yugoslavia. 
Only Macedonia was able to leave more smoothly. In all 
other areas, the armed forces were neither so disci¬ 
plined, nor as rational, as they were in Slovenia. 
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of the system, the Territorial Defense Force (TDF - 
reportedly one million strong), was made up of 
part-time reservists and a full-time cadre. 

In Bosnia-Herzegovina, moves by Federal 
forces prevented the TDF from emerging as an 
alternative and viable military organization. 
Weapons in arsenals, training centers and caches 
were confiscated in surprise raids by the regular 
army and brought onto their bases. (The Federals 
had learned from experience: in first-to-go Slov¬ 


enia, only 40-60 percent of that area's TDF wea¬ 
pons were retrieved; in Croatia, slightly more.) 

After the regular army had secured the Bosnia- 
Herzegovinian weapons, the local ethnic Serbs 
began targeting the TDF's Moslem NCOs and offi¬ 
cers, rounding them up for imprisonment or execu¬ 
tion before they could organize their own com¬ 
mands to resist. This has been one of the key rea¬ 
sons it has been so hard for Bosnia-Herzegovina to 
organize an effective army. 


The War in Croatia, 1991-92 


Beginning with its declaration of independence in 
1991, Croatia has constantly been at war. At first it was 
with Serb minorities within its own borders. Those 
Serbs were fearful of the new government's apparent 
intolerance and its willingness to foster a vision of 
Croatian nationalism that appeared to include elements 
of World War II fascist Croatia, combined with the com¬ 
munist era's disdain for individual rights. 

The Serbs in Croatia declared their own indepen¬ 
dence from the new republic (much as the Herzegov¬ 
inians, also mostly Serbs, would secede from Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1992). The new government of the 
"Serbian Republic of Krajina" has received no interna¬ 
tional recognition, but has found allies in the local 
police, militia forces, and the Yugoslav National Army. 
This resulted in a Serb para-military force of about 
12,000 being formed within the peripheral areas of 
Croatia by mid-1991. They have been given weapons, 
funding, training and equipment, both by the Republic 
of Serbia and the Federal military. 

The local ethnic-Serbian police, active and reserve, 
were originally the primary source of manpower for 
Krajina's armed forces. By the second half of 1991, how¬ 
ever, they were overshadowed by volunteers who 
flocked in from throughout old Yugoslavia. These 
newer participants — who have taken for themselves 
the traditional World War II name "Chetniks" — 
include units called "Dusan the Mighty," "Tsar Lazar," 
and "White Eagles." They are linked to Serb Republic 
political groups, such as the "Serb Chetnik Movement," 
and the "Serb National Renaissance." Further, the 
Serbian Republic's Ministry for Internal Affairs has 
allegedly been responsible for similarly working to 
destabilize the other new republics by arming and 
encouraging the Serb populations elsewhere in Croatia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Kosovo. 

Clashes between Croatian forces and Serb paramili¬ 
tary units soon resulted in the Federal army moving in 
with some 70,000 troops. This move was officially made 
to separate the combatants and keep the peace, but actu¬ 
ally worked in support of the Serbs. As the fighting 
escalated, one Croat soldier summed up the situation: 
"This is Lebanon." 

Despite an estimated strength of 35-40,000 actives, 
and another 30,000 reserves, Croatian National forces 
were unable to stand up to Federal firepower in the 


summer of 1991. Indeed, throughout the 1991-92 fight¬ 
ing in Croatia, that new nation seemed less willing or 
able than Slovenia to use its pre-secession Yugoslav 
organization and training. 

That's was due at least in part to the fact the strong, 
disparate, and often strident nationalist elements within 
Croatia have all been represented within their national 
armed forces. In competition with the regular army, the 
Croatian Interior Ministry formed its own units from 
the republic's police reserves, and then declared them to 
be the only legitimate national force. Croatian democra¬ 
tic and extreme right wing political parties have also 
armed their memberships and fought as paramilitary 
units in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The tactics used in the fighting in Croatia have gen¬ 
erally required only a low level of military competence. 
On the Serb/Federal side, offensive action has largely 
been left to the erratic militias. The Federal army con¬ 
tributed only artillery fire, some airstrikes, and a little 
armor. By this point its command knew long casualty 
lists posted in Belgrade would be politically unaccept¬ 
able, and they therefore used their firepower only in 
ways calculated to serve their own political ends: the 
dramatic but militarily pointless siege of Dubrovnik 
was one result. Thus, the Serb/Federals were only able 
to take weakly held Croat towns after lengthy bombard¬ 
ments and set-piece advances by militia infantry. 

All this combined to make the war in Croatia one of 
sieges and skirmishes, rather than one of battles that 
might otherwise have characterized the conflict. 

The arrival of 14,000 UN peacekeepers in Croatia in 
1992 was to be accompanied by the withdrawal of the 
Yugoslav National Army and the disbanding of the 
militias. The withdrawal was made, but the disband- 
ments have not taken place. Throughout the year there 
was continued terrorism against the non-Serbian popu¬ 
lations remaining within the Serb-controlled regions of 
Croatia. Inside Croatia proper, however, pressure 
against the Serbs there has been reduced, reflecting the 
Zagreb regime's desire to gain greater international 
acceptance. 

Early in 1993, a reorganized and expanded Croatian 
army began moving to cross and redraw cease-fire lines, 
shoving aside the UN troops. In response, many of the 
Serb militias have resumed active operations. The war 
in Croatia is not over. 
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The War in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 1992-93 


The military aspects of the conflict in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina that have brought the brutal realities of 
"ethnic-cleansing" to the world television audience 
have been as complex as they are unpleasant. While the 
demonstrated levels of strategic, operational and tacti¬ 
cal competence have again been low, that lack has been 
more than made up for by the savagery with which the 
mostly amateur forces involved have acted. 

The main exception to the amateur characterization 
has been the Bosnian-Serb army. In September 1992, it 
comprised 35,000 troops, 300 tanks and 600 artillery 
pieces (including air defense weapons used as artil¬ 
lery). This force has perhaps become the true successor 
to the old Yugoslav National Army, and it's certainly 
the one most closely trained and organized along the 
lines of that defunct organization. 

Its manpower is supposedly drawn only from 
Bosnian-Serbs, but there have been frequent accusa¬ 
tions from its opponents that conscripts from Serbia 
and Montenegro are being fed into its ranks. Without 
any doubt, those two republics supply the training and 
logistics support necessary to maintain the Bosnian- 
Serb army as the most powerful and cohesive force on 
the battlefield. 

In fact, though, most of the actual fighting and eth¬ 
nic-cleansing has been done by Bosnian-Serb irregulars. 
In September 1992, those forces amounted to another 
35,000 troops, armed mostly with small arms and mor¬ 
tars. They also suffer from poor command and control, 
being essentially just a loose coalition of independent 
units, rather than an organized "army." Their rank and 
file have been drawn from both locals and from within 
Serbia-proper, just as were the Serb irregulars in the 
fighting in Croatia. 

There is no single command linking the Bosnian- 
Serb regular and irregular forces, though Belgrade does 
support them both. While linked by their mutual com¬ 
mitment to Serb nationalism, the goals of the two forces 
are often divergent. The Bosnian-Serb irregulars worry 
little about the international pressure and economic 
embargo being directed against Belgrade. To them, this 
is a war for nation, religion, and much else that has 
locked them into a death struggle against the people to 
whom they literally used to live next door. 

The main opponent of both those Serb militaries is 
the Bosnian Moslem Defense Force, the "legitimate" 
armed force of the internationally recognized nation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina (which, unlike the breakaway 
Bosnian-Serbs, has its own seat and flag at the United 
Nations). This force — some 50,000 troops in Sept¬ 
ember 1992 — is today still much less strong and cohe¬ 
sive than was the Croatian military after its secession in 
1991. 

The Moslems' armament consists of small arms, 
mortars, some artillery, and a few operating tanks. 
While the Bosnian Moslem Defense Force at first 
included some elements of the former TDF, and some 


non-Moslems, as the bloody conflict has continued it 
has more and more deteriorated into an entirely impro¬ 
vised wartime structure (especially after the small 
"purge" of high-ranking ethnic-Serb officers conducted 
in 1992). 

The Serbs were able to pre-empt organized resis¬ 
tance in Bosnia-Herzegovina in a way they were unable 
to elsewhere. Because Bosnia-Herzegovina has no bor¬ 
ders with sympathetic outside nations, as do Slovenia 
and Croatia, the arms flow to the Moslems has re¬ 
mained a relative trickle. Croatia does pass on some 
weapons, but it needs all it can get for itself, and is not 
an adequate source of supply. 

The third side in this war is made up of the Bos- 
nian-Croat Defense Force and their attendant irregu¬ 
lars. Totalling some 35,000 personnel, with tanks and 
artillery, in September 1992, their ranks also include 
some right-wing militia from Croatia. They are backed 
by Croatian National Guard forces, amounting to 
another 15,000 troops, with tanks and artillery (and 
some "regulars" shifted over after the cease-fire in 
Croatia). 

These Croat forces generally have joined with the 
Moslems against the Serbs, but local and often bitter 
fighting broke out between elements of the two in the 
winter of 1992-93, aborting the emergence of a func¬ 
tional and organized alliance. 

Throughout the fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the tactical capabilities of all sides has remained low. In 
particular, Moslem forces retained the least of the pre¬ 
war equipment and organization. Their "regulars," 
with only light weapons and little training, are still 
going into combat like the green troops in all civil wars 
— with much courage but little skill. Not surprisingly, 
there is often little to show for that courage except long 
casualty lists. 

The Moslem irregulars who have adopted guerrilla 
warfare tactics have been more successful. The Serbs 
have found even in areas subjected to full ethnic¬ 
cleansing, such units (many manned by pre-war TDF 
reservists using the partisan-style tactics they had been 
trained for under the Total National Defense doctrine) 
have been able to cut supply lines and make occupation 
costly. 

The Moslems' armed forces are weak because they 
had only a limited foundation on which to build. In 
addition to the preemption that was directed against 
their national formation from Belgrade, the close pre¬ 
war integration of different ethnic groups throughout 
Bosnia-Herzegovina meant there were few ethnic- 
Moslem TDF units. The Serbs had been dominant 
(though not controlling) throughout the region's police 
and military forces. Thus on all sides in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the tactical skills that have endured best 
are those that can be brought down to small-unit or 
individual levels of training, such as sniping and 
artillery. 
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Mine warfare. One of the motivations behind "ethnic cleansing" is the 
prevalence of guerrilla forces who will use pre-war mines on the lines of 
communication. 


In contrast, the Slovenian TDF proved effective 
in 1991 because it was able to engage the Yugoslav 
regular army in the same way it had trained to 
engage an invading Soviet force. Likewise, in the 
war in Croatia, the Serbs there have been able to 
carve out their own "Independent Serb Republic of 
Krajina" largely because much of the former 
Croatian police force was in fact maimed by them. 
Thus already organized, the Serbian ex-police were 



A federal T-55M tank. While Serbia now has control over most of the 
former Yugoslav National Army's tank force, the plants are located in 
Croatia, which has been able, by 1993, to put over 150 tanks in the field. 


able to conduct anti-Croat guerrilla warfare just as 
they'd been trained to do against Soviets as part of 
the earlier Total National Defense doctrine. 

The Serbs and their allies have also had the 
benefit of greater access to the military hardware 
accumulated throughout former Yugoslavia. As a 
result, throughout all the fighting so far the Federal 
forces have tremendously outgunned their oppo¬ 
nents. 

In response, the governments of Slovenia, 
Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Macedonia all 
began importing weapons upon secession, a 
process that accelerated as open hostilities broke 
out. Those new weapons included anti-tank and 
anti-air systems procured from a variety of sources 
(chiefly, but by no means exclusively, from central 
and eastern Europe). 

Slovenia spent $50 million on weapons im¬ 
ports before its war of succession. That included 
SA-7 man-portable surface-to-air missiles, German- 
made Armbrust LAWs (Light Anti-tank Weapons), 
and Singapore-made 5.56mm SAR-80 rifles. Cro¬ 
atia bought some 20-30,000 7.62mm Kalashnikov 
assault rifles (AK-47) from Hungary before its war 
began. Still more weapons flowed in throughout 
1992. 

Late-moving Bosnia-Herzegovina suffered 
most of the effects of the UN arms embargo, while 
the greater part of the Slovene and Croat build-ups 
took place before that occurred. However, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina has still managed to receive some 
weapons from a variety of sources, including 
Croatia and several Islamic nations. 

Transformation of the Yugoslav 
Armed Forces 

The Yugoslav armed forces proved to be the 
last institution committed to Tito-era unity. With 
the prestige and legitimacy that had grown out of 
its World War II "Partisan Army" victory, the 
Federal army's role in Total National Defense was 
to be the cement that would hold the different 
nationalities together. By its very nature it was to 
be a force for central authority and opposed to any 
who would raise the old ethnic antagonisms. 

Since the end of Yugoslavia, however, the old 
army has evolved to become the instrument of Serb 
domination. It went from 40 percent Serb before 

1991, to over 90 percent Serb by the autumn of 

1992. Despite the aforementioned intertwining of 
the Communist Party and the military, this trans¬ 
formation has also brought an extensive purging of 
Communist-era officers. The end of the commu¬ 
nists' monopoly on political power and doctrine 
has removed their old controls — thus the military 
has assumed a political stance of its own. 

The role of the Federal military as the national 
unifier has, since 1991-92, been replaced by a new 
one as advocate and protector of Serbs and Serbia. 
But while some hardline Serb officers appear to rel- 
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ish the new task, others have assumed it only 
reluctantly and in response to what they perceive 
as the awakening of the age-old ethnic hostilities 
by the newly elected republics' governments, espe¬ 
cially in Croatia. 

The transformed Yugoslav military has in fact 
initiated a more radical agenda than that espoused 
by the political leadership in Belgrade. It was the 


army that opened the militarily pointless attack on 
Dubrovnik during the war in Croatia. Much of the 
repression that has helped polarize international 
opinion against Belgrade appears to have originat¬ 
ed within the ranks of the military. Further, 
Belgrade's inability to gain political control over 
the Serbian irregular forces, which have been 
responsible for many of the atrocities marking the 


Foreign Military Intervention 


The prolonged fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina has 
done the most to raise the issue of foreign military inter¬ 
vention. This issue became increasingly important in the 
winter of 1992-93, when British and French mechanized 
units, operating under UN auspices, began escorting 
convoys to besieged towns, while the US and other Air 
Forces began conducting humanitarian airdrops. 

Foreign military intervention in the wars resulting 
from the end of Yugoslavia was inevitable. In these first 
significant crises in post-Cold War Europe, the Western 
powers started out as mediators, but were then quickly 
drawn toward the role of arbiters. While the war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina hardly came as a surprise, that 
didn't increase anyone's ability to prevent or end it. 

The first approach tried by the Westerners, the "car¬ 
rot and stick" approach, has failed. It was characterized 
by "initial conflict termination efforts" (numerous failed 
cease-fires), and aid to assist peaceful resettlement. 
Military events in former Yugoslavia have demonstrat¬ 
ed more clearly than ever before that serious peacekeep¬ 
ing is only possible when all sides agree that is what 
they want (as occurred temporarily when UN forces 
entered Croatia). 

For that reason, when greater degrees of interven¬ 
tion have been proposed, the military staffs of the 
Western nations have been reluctant to recommend the 
necessary commitment of more troops. "The view here 
is that it would become a quagmire," was the expressed 
opinion of one high ranking official familiar with top- 
level Pentagon planning. 

"Bosnia is an area four times bigger than Northern 
Ireland, with 200,000 armed people in it....A Corps of 
60-120,000 would be required to secure a 30-kilometer 
circle [around Sarajevo] and the road [from the coast]," 
said US Army Lt. Gen. Barry McCaffrey, Assistant to 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Retired British general and historian Sir Anthony 
Farrar-Hockley estimates securing a land corridor from 
the port of Split to inland Moslem areas would require 
three brigades and strong helicopter support. 

Edward Cowan, the former British military attache 
to Yugoslavia, reckons securing a perimeter around 
Sarajevo would take 10 brigades (or 30,000 troops), and 
it would require 100,000 to make the entire region safe. 

Even providing just air cover presents problems, 
according to the Royal Marines Maj. Gen. Julian 
Thompson: "Air Cover for humanitarian convoys seems 
an attractive option, but anyone wishing to disrupt the 


supply system need only set an ambush in a village full 
of civilians to pose an agonizing choice for those con¬ 
trolling air retaliation....Locating even the largest guns 
and tanks can be difficult in heavily-wooded, hilly 
country, or among buildings. Once found, the target 
must be struck quickly before it moves, and with preci¬ 
sion to avoid collateral damage." 

Other operational inhibitors include the difficulty 
involved in identifying the enemy in such conflicts. That 
would become especially true once obvious objectives, 
such as the relief of Sarajevo and other besieged localities, 
had been accomplished. Retired US Army Maj. James 
Blackwell, presently a Washington-based analyst, has 
asked (and answered) the important question: "Where's 
the center of gravity for the [Serb] fighters in Bosnia? 
Where's the vulnerable jugular? It may not exist." 

Other commentators, however, have painted 
greater Western military intervention as being potential¬ 
ly effective and life saving. Former Prime Minister 
Thatcher has characterized the use of airpower to carry 
out precision strikes against the mortars, guns and tanks 
pounding Sarajevo as an effective way of reducing the 
overall level of violence. 

"There's no one [outside power] supporting the 
Serbs...just hammer the hell out of them...[there will 
be] negotiations within six months," is the view of mili¬ 
tary historian Col. Trevor Dupuy. Large-scale Western 
military intervention, involving perhaps 450,000 troops, 
would simply overwhelm the Serbs, according to Dr. 
James Gow, a British expert on the former Yugoslavia. 

But the military "lessons" presently shaping the 
debate about increasing Western military intervention 
are those learned in situations that have demonstrated 
such moves may require an unending commitment of 
forces to pursue objectives that still somehow remain 
distant (for example, Cyprus and Ulster). Similarly, we 
also know it's possible for societies to engage in con¬ 
flicts that are basically unending (Lebanon). 

Even those examples that demonstrate long-term 
stability can be reached through military intervention 
are not encouraging. Would Bosnia-Herzegovina 
become as dependent for survival on foreign forces as, 
for example, the Republic of Northern Cyprus has 
become on Turkish forces? Most likely (and chillingly), 
a situation that combines the worst features of Ulster, 
Cyprus and Lebanon is likely to emerge in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina regardless of whose forces, and how 
many, are eventually involved there. 
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Because neither side has the training or resources for viable combined- 
arms combat, the fighting around Sarajevo in 1992-93 has emphasized 
artillery fire (often direct fire, equally often random) and lots of snipers. 

war in Bosnia-Herzegovina, has become even more 
important than the regular army's failure to control 
itself. 

In fact, those in uniform who have most 
strongly embraced the new role of ethnic-warriors 
have not been in the regular army. It has been the 
Serb militias and irregular forces that have actual¬ 
ly carried the main burden of combat against 
Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. Ironically, inside 
those units, it is the communists and ultra-nation¬ 
alists who have most strongly joined hands and 
found themselves to be brothers. The communists 
fight to re-establish the old Federal unity; the 
ultra-nationalists fight to destroy their age-old eth¬ 
nic enemies. 

The last two remaining republics from the old 
Yugoslavia, Serbia and Montenegro, have formed a 
rump Yugoslavia. If nothing else, it provides a 
legal and administrative pretext for their army 
(termed the "Army of Yugoslavia" since April 
1992) to retain all the assets from the old unitary 
state. But this new rump-Yugoslavia's army is very 
different from the old force devoted to Total 
National Defense. 

Not only is the army no'longer a unifying 
force, it has also devolved in structure and doctrine 
into more of a purely light infantry (and less a 
mechanized combined-arms) force than its prede¬ 
cessor. By September 1992, for example, half of the 
1,850 tanks belonging to the old army had been lost 
or otherwise become inoperable. The air force has 
suffered some 70 aircraft lost, with the rest often 
grounded due to low maintenance, which has 


severely limited that service's intervention in the 
war in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Of course, the old doctrine of Total National 
Defense has been discarded in rump-Yugoslavia. 
Tito's army, one of the few truly "Yugoslavian" 
institutions, has been unable to define a valid new 
role for itself in the changed situation. 

The actions of the rump-Yugoslav military in 
Croatia and Bosnia- Herzegovina (and likely in 
future in Kosovo) have followed the same basic 
pattern. First, it moved to preempt and disarm 
those elements within its own ranks that might 
have sided with the new nations. That was fol¬ 
lowed by brief attempts to declare genuine institu¬ 
tional neutrality in the emerging ethnic and politi¬ 
cal crises. That soon gave way to pro-Serbian neu¬ 
trality, and finally open warfare against non-Serbs. 
But the fighting so far has never yet engaged the 
regular military to its full capabilities, and though 
the regular army has been unable to control the 
irregulars who have made the wars in Croatia and 
especially Bosnia-Herzegovina so atrocious, nei¬ 
ther has it been directing them. 

Adding to the confusion, the Army of Yugo¬ 
slavia's command and control systems have shown 
themselves to be spotty and prone to breakdown 
under pressure. For instance, though their declared 
withdrawal from Macedonia seems to have been 
genuine and effective, elsewhere such moves have 
not been. An army withdrawal from Croatia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was announced in April 1992, 
but its units continued to play important roles in 
both places for months after. 

This kind of breakdown has also shown itself 
at the operational and tactical levels (especially 
around Sarajevo). In fact, the Army of Yugoslavia 
seems unable to carry out any plan more sophisti¬ 
cated than the surround-'em — besiege-'em — 
shell-'em — wait-for-the-irregulars-to-go-in ap¬ 
proach that has been the hallmark of the wars in 
Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. Such failures also 
demonstrate Belgrade has only limited control over 
what's going on in the field. 

Whither the Balkans? 

Bosnia-Herzegovina is unlikely to be the last 
war fought in the former Yugoslavia. In fact, the 
outlines of future conflicts are already beginning to 
take shape. In the restive province of Kosovo, 
Serbia is ruling over the majority Albanian popula¬ 
tion with a heavy hand. Despite widespread inter¬ 
national condemnation (the US has threatened mil¬ 
itary intervention if Serbia moves against the pop¬ 
ulation of Kosovo), Belgrade apparently feels it 
cannot compromise. 

Any government in Belgrade willing to negoti¬ 
ate away any part of the "historic Serb heartland" 
would probably not endure long. Thus Serb rule in 
Kosovo is increasingly repressive and dependent 
on the armed forces. The near-term result will 
probably be still more repression and eventually 
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open fighting, since the Albanians have less and 
less reason to want to remain in a rump-Yugo- 
slavia from which so many others have left. 

In the Sandzak area of Serbia, the local Mos¬ 
lem population has also been subjected to a one¬ 
sided and heavy handed use of force. Thus ethnic 
cleansing is starting within Serbia-proper. 

Conflict in the autonomous province of Voj- 
vodina is somewhat less likely, depending on 
Belgrade's relations with the Hungarian minority 
there. 

The new country of Macedonia has tense rela¬ 
tions with all its neighbors, but especially Greece, 
Albania and Bulgaria. 

Further, the early 1993 fighting in Croatia has 
not extinguished that people's desire for revanche, 
nor their political need to reclaim the parts of their 
country now under Serb control. 

All of this is compounded by the fact Bel¬ 
grade's retention of the remnants of the former 
Federal armed forces allows that regime to project 
its power anywhere inside the old national bound¬ 
aries. 

The ethnic, diplomatic and political dimen¬ 
sions of these conflicts will no doubt be well docu¬ 
mented by the mainstream English-speaking 
media when they occur. As we've already seen, 
though, given the unusual conditions surrounding 
these fights, we cannot depend on similarly good 
coverage of their military aspects. Still, as in all 
wars, it will prove to be the military dimension 
that is ultimately decisive in shaping the course of 
these first post-Cold War conflicts in Europe. 

Sources of Information on the 
Military Aspects of the Conflicts 
in Former Yugoslavia 

The Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Eastern Europe Daily Report, published by the US 
government, is the single most valuable source in 
English on the situation in former Yugoslavia. 
Published every business day, it contains a selec¬ 
tion of translations from the region's newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasts. 

For background there are several timely and 
worthwhile studies of the situation: 

Bebler, Anton. "The Armed Forces in the Yugoslav 
Conflict," International Defense Review, no. 4, 
1991, pp. 306-309. 

Biberaj, Elex. Yugoslavia: A Continuing Crisis? 
Conflict Studies 225, Research Institute for the 
Study of Conflict and Terrorism, 1989. 

Gagnon, V.P. Jr. "Yugoslavia: Prospects For Sta¬ 
bility," Foreign Affairs, v. 70, n. 3, Summer, 1991, 
pp. 17-35. 

Gow, James. London Defence Studies: Yugoslav 
Endgames: Civil Strife and Interstate Conflict, n.5, 
1991. London: Brassey's, 1991. 

Ramet, Sabrina P. "The Breakup of Yugoslavia," 
Global Affairs, v.6, n. 2, Spring, 1991, pp. 93-110. 


There is an extensive literature in western lan¬ 
guages on post-1968 Yugoslav national security 
issues. Reference material on the system that origi¬ 
nated in the partisan struggle of 1941-45 and self- 
destructed in 1991 can be found in: 

Bebler, Anton. "Jugoslawiens Nationale Verte- 
digung," Osterreichische Militarische Zeitzchrift, 
(part I), no. 4, 1987, pp. 301-310, (part II), no. 5, 
pp. 414-422. 

Holmes, Richard. "Yugoslavia," in World Armies, 
2nd edition, ed. by John Keegan. Detroit: Gale 
Research, 1983, pp. 672-675. 

Vego, Milan N. "Yugoslav Armed Forces Since 
1968," in Defense Yearbook 1983. London: 
Brassey's, 1983, pp. 138-160. 

Wiener, Dr. Friedrich. Die Armeen der Neutralen und 
Blockfreien Staaten Europas. Vienna: Verlag Carl 
Ueberreuter, 1986, pp. 92-117. 

For the military aspects of the current fighting, 
elements are best gleaned from the reporting in The 
Economist, The International Herald Tribune, The 
Washington Post, and The New York Times. Solid mili¬ 
tary analysis has been rare. Jane's Intelligence Review 
and Jane's International Defense Review have both 
published excellent analyses by writers with region¬ 
al expertise and firsthand experience. Finally, Soldier 
of Fortune, as ever, is the source for accounts by 
those on the scene, but who in most cases have the 
sense not to use their real names in the by-line. © 
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Commentary 


Desert Storm 

War Casualties and History 

by William Wilson 


[Ed's Intro: I'm a big fan of computers; without them, 
this magazine would be impossible and I'd be out of a job. 
At a more general level, I think a strong case can be made 
that it was the proliferation of computers during the past 
quarter-century, and the lightning and omni-directional 
flows of information they brought with them, that more 
than anything else doomed Communism to competitive 
impotence and obsolescence as a system. Still, ancient 
wisdom tells us blessings are often mixed, and computers 
are no exception to that idea. One negative effect comput¬ 
ers have engendered in the development of our society 
has been in their completing the transformation of what 
used to be called "the humanities" into "the social sci¬ 
ences." Quantitative analysis — number-crunching — 
bean counting — now reigns supreme in acadaemia, the 
military, and business. Admittedly, having at hand the 
vastly expanded and speeded up computational powers 
computers allow us is a wonderful thing — it's just not, 
and never can be, the only thing. No matter how much 
data you have — and you never have it all — the last 
piece of any human equation must always be the "X fac¬ 
tor," the unknown that can only be filled in by qualita¬ 
tive understandings. In the following article, author 
Wilson shows us how judgments based almost solely on 
statistical analysis, despite providing our decision mak¬ 
ers with some good data, also vastly overrated the num¬ 
ber of casualties we'd suffer in Desert Storm.] 

O n the eve of Operation Desert Storm, on 4 
December 1990, Congressman Les Aspin, 
Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, began a series of hearings by assem¬ 
bling an astute cluster of highly qualified citizens to 
testify regarding the crisis in the Persian Gulf. As 
the Chairman said, "The country is united on ends, 
but the problem is they are not united on means." 

Sanctions, diplomacy and war were the topics 
for analysis. The witnesses called represented the 
top in the professions of scholarship, international 
politics and the military. They included former 
ambassadors, the Secretary of Defense, the director 
of the CIA, several Undersecretaries of State, and 
retired generals of the military services. 

Among the witnesses was retired Col. Trevor 
N. Dupuy. His name commands respect among 
those who read, practice or apply the lessons of mil¬ 
itary history. Dupuy has written many books on 
military history and the complicated techniques of 


evaluating enemy and friendly potentials in battle, 
including casualty estimates. 

He stated during his testimony that, "As an 
operations analyst and computer model designer, I 
have been for a number of years passing judgment 
on operations — like these — that might, or might 
not take place." (Dupuy was also a combat soldier.) 

The Dupuy Estimates 

In his presentation, Dupuy first discussed the 
time-honored rule-of-thumb that the attacker 
should have at least a 3-to-l superiority over the 
defender. Generally, it now seems there is little 
validity to this rule. The proposition was founded 
on a comparison of forces of about equal quality 
and with a comparable weapons effectiveness. In 
20th century warfare, attackers, on average, have 
been successful about 60 percent of the time. 

By putting all this into a model that tries to 
quantify all variable factors affecting the opposing 
forces under the circumstances of a given battle, 
including the defensive strength of the terrain, the 
weather, surprise, and the relative quality or "com¬ 
bat effectiveness" of both sides, Dupuy has been 
able to offer a new conclusion. He maintains that a 
combat superiority of 1.5-to-1.0 is invariably deci¬ 
sive in favor of the attacker. 

Dupuy estimated the combat power of the UN 
forces in Saudi Arabia with respect to the opposing 
Iraqi forces in Kuwait and southern Iraq to be more 
than 2-to-l in favor of the UN. (His overall estimate 
specified the total Iraqi army at 1 million men orga¬ 
nized into 53 divisions.) 

He predicted that if Iraqi forces were as badly 
damaged and demoralized by air attack as were the 
Egyptians, Jordanians and Syrians in the 1967 Six 
Day War, the combat power ratio in favor of the 
UN would be even greater, and losses to US 
ground forces even lower. He felt the UN prepon¬ 
derance in the Gulf was such that a quick success 
for the Coalition was virtually inevitable, but he 
also warned that confident predictions of short 
wars had often been wrong in the past. 

The Dupuy Desert Storm Model 

Dupuy figured some of the key elements of his 
model this way. 

Iraqi Situation: 
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Ground: 28 divisions, 400,000 men, 3,500 
tanks. 

Air: 500 combat aircraft. 

Coalition Situation: 

Ground: US - 10 divisions (with a technical 
and firepower equivalency of 15 Iraqi divisions. 
This estimate was based on the superior firepower 
and maneuverability of the Ml, the anti-tank and 
anti-personnel capabilities of our attack heli¬ 
copters, and the effect of air superiority.) 

UK and France -1.5 divisions (with a technical 
and firepower equivalency of 2 Iraqi divisions). 

Arab allies - 4 divisions (equivalent to 4 Iraqi 
divisions). 

Air: US - 1,050 combat aircraft (technically 
equivalent to 1,575 Iraqi aircraft). 

UK and France -100 combat aircraft (technical¬ 
ly equivalent to 150 Iraqi aircraft). 

Arab allies - 200 combat aircraft (technically 
equivalent to 200 Iraqi aircraft). 

Navy: The naval air contribution is 
included in the "air" figures above. 
Likewise, the Coalition's 40 warships with 
surface-to-surface firepower were added 
to the technical equivalents in the ground 
power figures given above. 

Force Quality: The forces of the US, 

UK, and France were given a Combat 
Efficiency Value (CEV) of 2+. The Arab 
allies were given a CEV of 1.0. 

One should not be misled by the 
assignment of CEVs in Dupuy's analysis. 

They are not assigned on the simple basis 
of the "Wild Ass Guess" (WAG) method. 

In brief, Dupuy derives his CEV numbers 
from his own "Quantified Judgement 
Model" (QJM). It is based on statistics 
gathered from hundreds of selected his¬ 
torical engagements. These computations 
result in a Combat Power Ratio. If the 
ratio for Force A is greater than that for 
Force B, then the resultant CEV value is 
greater than 1, meaning Force A should be 
victorious over Force B in battle. 

Casualty Forecasts 

Dupuy's Desert Storm Operations 
Estimate considered various courses of 
action and provided casualty estimates for 
each of them. Fie presented six operations 
and casualty estimates ranging from 1,800 
to 18,000. The large range of casualties 
was primarily ascribed to varying degrees 
of success in the preliminary air campaign 
and the overall length of the war. He stat¬ 
ed his estimates were "founded upon a 
methodology that I have developed in a 
computerized combat simulation based on 
historical experiences." 

He summarized his estimates as fol¬ 
lows: 1,800 US casualties, including 300 


Allied Casualties in Wars Against 
Germany 



Mobilized Casualties 

(in millions) (in millions) 

% 

WWI (51 mos.) 
Allies (vs. Ger.) 

28.0 

12.0 

43 

Germany 

11.0 

6.0 

55 

WWII (68 mos.) 
Allies (vs. Ger.) 

40.4 

23.0 

57 

Germany 

12.5 

10.1 

81 


dead, for a sustained strategic and tactical air cam¬ 
paign; 9,000 casualties, including 1,500 dead, for a 
combined air-land operation that sought to envel¬ 
op Iraqi defense positions in Kuwait; 18,000 casual- 


American Casualty Ratios 


War 

Serving 

WIA 

KIA 

#DAYS 

% CAS. 

WWI 

4,743,826 

204,002 

53,513 

584* 

5.4% 

WWII 

14,903,213 

670,846 

293,121 

1,346** 

6.4% 

Korea 

5,764,143 

103,284 

33,629 

1,127 

2.4% 

Vietnam 

8,744,000 

153,303 

47,358 

3,095 

2.3% 

Iraq 

2,046,806 

357 

145 

210 

0.024% 


Computations Based On Casualties Per Day 

WWI: with 257,515 battle casualties in 584 days = 
441/day. 

WWII: with 963,967 battle casualties in 1,346 days = 
716/day. 

Korea: with 136,913 battle casualties in 1,127 days = 
122/day. 

Vietnam: with 200,661 battle casualties in 3,095t days = 
65/day. 

Iraq: with 502 battle casualties in 210ft days = 2/day. 

*The main reason American losses look comparatively light 
here is that we were engaged in heavy fighting for on ly 200 
days. Using that figure would provide a casualty factor of 
1,288 casualties per combat day. 

**Total is for the period 7 December 1941 through 14 
August 1945. 

tThis includes the Mayaguez Incident. 
ttThis includes the entire Desert Shield/Desert Storm 
Period. If one considers the period of the air- and ground- 
war, the result is 11 /day. 
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Combat Intensity 



Percentage of Casualties Per Day 


Herein lies the source of Dupuy's error in his casualty forecasts for 
Desert Storm. He and his associates have tried to quantify the almost 
indefinable factor of "intensity of combat." By plotting casualty and 
strength ratios for 212 military forces in 106 engagments, they obtained 
these curves. 

The trouble is, these are really only normalized curves of past expe¬ 
riences. In attempting to use them to predict casualties in future wars 
and battles, they must be constantly modified to reflect specific and 
unique operational and environmental circumstances. For example, 
using the curves, as Dupuy did, to project American casualties in Desert 
Storm, the resultant figures were much too high. They may, however, 
give results completely compatible with the losses the Iraqis suffered in 
their rout. (We can't know for sure until such time as final Iraqi casualty 
figures become available; present estimates vary widely.) 

The chart is from Dupuy, p.70. 

ties, including 3,000 dead, in the case of a com¬ 
bined air-land campaign that was essentially a 
frontal attack into the Iraqi defensive positions in 
Kuwait. 

He projected the ground combat portion of the 
war would probably not exceed 10 days, and 
would certainly be less than 40 days even if we 


went as far as Baghdad. (It was also noted during 
the hearings that his earlier predictions of casualty 
rates for Operation Just Cause, the invasion of 
Panama, had been extremely accurate.) 

Background to Dupuy's Methods 

During his research, Dupuy has also compiled 
casualty figures on World Wars I and II in Europe. 
These estimates are based on total mobilized forces 
of the Allies and Germany. 

In World War I, Germany mobilized 11 million 
men and suffered 6 million casualties. Against 
Germany alone, the Allies mobilized approximate¬ 
ly 28 million. Allied casualties in combat against 
Germany (ignoring losses suffered against Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria) totaled about 12 
million. That means, on average, each German sol¬ 
dier killed or wounded slightly more than one 
Allied soldier. It took nearly five Allied soldiers to 
incapacitate one German soldier. 

The statistics are similar for World War II. The 
Allies committed 40.4 million troops against 12.5 
million Germans. Allied losses against Germany 
were about 23 million (mostly Soviet); German 
casualties were about 10.1 million. That means one 
in four Allied soldiers inflicted a casualty on the 
Germans, while each German inflicted nearly two 
Allied casualties. 

Dupuy and his associates have in fact re¬ 
searched and developed a vast array of historical 
data and computations. One of the many formulae 
he derived and used in his work is for Casualty 
Effectiveness, which he expresses as follows when 
calculated for enemy forces: 


Ecas = V f * [ (Cas f u se / S f ) / (Cas e U sf / S e ) - 
100Cas e /N e ] 

The symbols represent the following: 

Ecas = Effectiveness of casualties 
V f = Friendly vulnerability factor 
Cas f = Casulaties, friendly identifier 
Use = Enemy score effect (ability to inflict 
casualties) 

S f = Friendly force strength (inventory of 
Operational Lethality Indexes, or OLIs, modi¬ 
fied by environmental factors) 

Cas e = Casualties, enemy identifier 
u s{ = Friendly score effect (ability to inflict 
casualties) 

S e = Enemy force strength (inventory of 
OLIs, etc.) 

N e = Enemy numerical personnel strength 


Iraq - The Actual Results 

The US casualties for this conflict ended up 
being almost unbelievably low compared to the 
pre-war forecasts. Americans killed-in-action 
totaled 145, with another 357 battle wounded. The 
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casualty ratio for American combat casualties to 
total troops was an extremely low 0.024%. These 
low totals are partially due to the short duration of 
the war, the air assault (which had more devastat¬ 
ing effects than anyone imagined beforehand), and 
the great efficiency of US forces relative to those of 
the Iraqi military. 

In Desert Storm, the toll of downed Coalition 
aircraft also remained remarkably low. Through 1 
February, Coalition planes flew a total of 35,000 
sorties, half of them combat-missions. Though air 
planners typically predict about three percent of 
the planes on each mission will be lost, the rate for 
the entire war turned out be only .06 percent (20 
aircraft). © 
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Sep p Btetrtd) anti tl)e SS lettanbarte 


A Combat History of 1st SS Panzer Division 

by Blaine Taylor 


„y-n 1945, the Nazi regime was overthrown by 
41 foreign armies invading Germany, and not by 
/JJ an internal revolt of the Reich's people, as had 
happened in 1918, when the Kaiser was forced to 
abdicate in the midst of wide civil unrest. The Nazis 
remembered well that unrest, and they feared its 
recurrence as World War II drew to a close. 



Gen. Josef "Sepp" Dietrich at the Fuhrer's home overlooking the village 
of Berchtesgaden. He wears the collar tabs of a Waffen SS Obergruppen- 
fuhrer (Lt. Gen.) and the Knight's Cross of the Iron Cross at the throat. 
On his right breast pocket he wears the ribbon of the Beer Hall Putsch 
Commemorative Badge and in his button hole the 1939 Iron Cross eagle 
pin. Over his left breast pocket are medal ribbons, while below (top to 
bottom) are the Nazi Party Golden Membership Badge, a WWI armored 
assault badge (left) and the 1939 Iron Cross pin over the actual 1914 
Iron Cross (right). On his left sleeve is the cuff band “Adolf Hitler" for 
the SSLAH. The German armed forces were near-unique at that time in 
that their officers and men wore all their orders, medals and decorations 
into combat - Eva Braun Hitler Albums 


Hitler had been determined from the start he 
would not suffer a fate similar to the Kaiser's. On 
17 March 1933, less than two months after being 
named Reich Chancellor, he ordered Josef "Sepp" 
Dietrich to establish a private guard for him in 
Berlin. The Ftihrer feared a putsch from both his 
own increasingly radical and unruly Stormtroop- 
ers (the SA or "Brownshirts"), and from the con¬ 
servative army command, some of whom wanted 
to strangle the Nazi political movement in its 
infancy. 

In that way the Stabwach (or Staff Guard) came 
into being. It was upgraded and expanded on 9 
September, when it became the Adolf Hitler Stand- 
arte. On 9 November its name was changed again 
to the SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler — or LAH in 
acronymic form. 

Unlike the homosexual SA chief, Ernst Rohm, 
who'd sought to replace the "gray rock" of the 
national army with his stormtroopers, Sepp Diet- 
rich sought to make his men part of its traditions. 
The regular army men appreciated the nuance, and 
following the "Blood Purge," when the radical SA 
men were liquidated, no less a figure than the 
Minister of War, Gen. Werner von Blomberg, pre¬ 
sented the infant LAH with rifles and machineguns 
of its own. At the same time. Hitler, already grate¬ 
ful for the personal loyalty shown to him by the SS, 
promoted his favorite "Old Fighter," Dietrich, to 
the rank of SS Lieutenant General. (Dietrich's name 
is also the German word for "Skeleton Key," and 
that emblem was later emblazoned on LAH vehi¬ 
cles in World War II.) 

At first the primary duty of the SS was to 
guard Hitler and other top members of the Nazi 
leadership, in their homes, offices, and while mov¬ 
ing between the two. The secondary role of the 
LAH was to serve as showcase parade troops — or, 
in the vernacular of the amused regular army gen¬ 
erals who at first looked down their noses at them: 
"asphalt soldiers." 

Every January 30th, to mark Hitler's ascension 
to power, the black-uniformed troops goose- 
stepped down the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. They 
marched again each April 20th to celebrate his 
birthday, and yet again on Reichspartaitag in 
Nuremburg to open the Nazi youth rallies. 

Able to recruit from all over Germany (the 
only SS unit so privileged), the LAH soon became 
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the elite of the elite, drawing the cream of the Nazi 
crop coming up from the ranks of the Hitler Youth 
Organization. All Leibstandarte men were volun¬ 
teers, aged 17-22, with a minimum of height of 
5'H" (later raised to 6'-l/2"), and in top physical 
shape. Heinrich Himmler, the SS chief, demanded 
they also be "pure Aryans," and able to prove their 
ancestry back to the year 1800 for enlisted person¬ 
nel and 1750 for officers. Indeed, Himmler boasted, 
"Until 1936, we did not accept a man in the Leib¬ 
standarte...if he had one filled tooth." 

The regiment grew into a military formation 
almost unique in modern political history. Seen in 
today's perspective, it would be as if the American 
Democratic Party created an armed guard for 
President Clinton that superseded the authority of 
the US Secret Service. 

In April 1934, the LAH expanded to 1,500 men, 
and with the entry into its ranks of professional sol¬ 
diers like Paul Hausser, Wilhelm Bittner and Felix 
Steiner, the troops began taking on a decidedly 
more martial bearing — even when not parading. 

After the LAH spearheaded the reoccupation 
of the Saarland for Hitler in 1935, the unit was 
given — alone among all other SS formations — 
the privilege of wearing white belts, crossbelts and 
ammunition pouches, as part of a uniform de¬ 
signed personally by their commander Dietrich. 

By 1938, anti-Hitler conspirators in the regular 
army had to take Dietrich's guard force into 
account in their planning for a coup. But after 
Hitler triumphed at Munich, getting all he deman¬ 
ded without war, the conspirators remained quiet, 
and the LAH troops were again among the first 
German soldiers into the new territories. (Earlier, 
they had accompanied Hitler into Vienna at the 
time of the Anschluss.) 

As the notoriety of the LAH grew, so did its 
independence from the rest of the SS organization. 
In March 1938, a sullen and bristling Himmler 
wrote to Dietrich complaining: 

Your officers are so gracious as to honor me, 
personally, but otherwise the Leibstandarte SS 
Adolf Hitler is an undertaking for itself which 
does what it wants and which doesn't need to 
trouble itself about superior orders, and which 
thinks about the SS leadership only when some 
debt or other, which one of its gentlemen has 
incurred, has to be paid, or when someone who 
has fallen in the mud has to be pulled out of the 
mess. Please do not forget that what you do as 
first commander of the Leibstandarte SS Adolf 
Hitler will naturally be taken as right by the next 
20 commanders. I do not believe that you have 
adequately considered that this would be the 
beginning of the end of the SS in future years. 

But Dietrich continued to mold the LAH to his 
own desires, with Hitler's backing. After its May 
1939 field maneuvers impressed Hitler, he added 
artillery to the unit's infantry components. 



The original standard of the LAH from 1933-40, seen here in a parade in 

Berlin in about 1935. - Heinrich Hoffmann Albums in the US 
National Archives. 

When the war began and the LAH took part in 
the invasion of Poland, it suffered its first casual¬ 
ties: seven killed and 20 wounded. Hitler, of 
course, followed that campaign closely, and 
marked his Reich Chancellery battle maps with the 
name "Sepp" whenever the LAH moved forward. 

From that point on, the Fiihrer always gave "his" 
unit the toughest assignments, and also those most 
likely to render it the chance to acquire glory, as 
well as add lustre to Hitler's own name. 

The LAH's next combat deployment came in 
Holland, in May 1940; after which the unit pushed 
on into France, helping to corner the BEF at Dun¬ 
kirk, where they took 750 prisoners. Next, the LAH 
struck across the Marne River, soon thereafter end¬ 
ing its 1940 combat operations engaging units of 
the French Alpine Army near the Italian border. 

The LAH's losses in the west were 111 killed and 
390 wounded. 

Immediately after that greatest-of-all Nazi vic¬ 
tories, Dietrich was awarded the Knight's Cross of 
the Iron Cross, while Hitler declared to the unit: "It 
will be an honor for you, who bear my name, to 
lead every German attack." 

Though the LAH trained for Operation Sealion, 
the projected cross-Channel invasion of England, its 
men were spared either a watery grave or a tri¬ 
umphal march down London's avenues when 
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Standard presented by Adolph Hitler to the LAHfor its exemplary com¬ 
bat record in Poland in 1939 and the West in 1940. - National Capital 
Historic Sales. 

Hitler scrubbed that mission altogether. At Metz on 
12 August 1940, Himmler brought the news the unit 
was to not only receive Hitler's personal standard 
to henceforth carry into battle, but that it would do 
so in the future as an expanded, "strong brigade." 
Early the next spring, the LAH was again expand¬ 
ed, this time to full divisional status. 

From Metz, the LAH was transferred to Axis 
Bulgaria to prepare for the coming invasion of the 
Soviet Union. When Hitler decided he first had to 
secure his invading armies' deep right flank by 
securing the Balkans, the LAH again led the way, 
taking over 600 Yugoslav POWs during the fight, 
while losing only two of its men killed and another 
five wounded. The LAH also performed well dur¬ 
ing the conquest of Greece, though the fighting 
there was fiercer. 

The invasion of the Soviet Union began a new 
kind of war for the LAH, a bitter political struggle 
between the "asphalt soldiers" of Hitler and the 
Red Army soldiers ruled by Josef Stalin. Far from 
being the "subhumans" portrayed in Nazi propa¬ 
ganda, the Soviets instead proved to be formidable 
fighters. 

In the first 19 days of fighting in the Soviet 
Union, the LAH lost 100 vehicles, but nevertheless 


helped crack the Stalin Line and take the town of 
Zhitomir. After the Uman operation, the unit was 
credited with taking 2,200 prisoners and destroy¬ 
ing 64 enemy tanks. Having crossed the Dniepr 
River in October, the LAH took part in another 
pincer operation that trapped seven Red Army 
divisions. 

Despite those successes, the Germans were 
already beginning to be awed by the vast size of 
the land they had come to conquer. One LAH sol¬ 
dier wrote home from somewhere on the endless 
Steppe: "This is true desert country. Movement is 
visible for miles. Clouds of smoking, red-brown 
dust hang over our moving columns and pinpoint 
our exact positions...The only signs of life are the 
dead tree trunks of telegraph poles. Without them, 
it would be difficult to orient oneself." 

It was during this period the Soviets claimed, 
after the war, that Dietrich ordered the execution 
of 4,000 prisoners in retaliation for the discovery of 
two lost SS companies. Their 103 officers and men 
had been hanged in an orchard. (Whether Dietrich 
personally ordered the reprisal killings has been 
debated in several biographies and SS histories 
published in the years since.) 

In October, Dietrich's men found themselves 
using their artillery against Soviet gunboats along 
the Black Sea coast, then advancing to capture the 
port of Mauriopol, where they sank one ship and 
captured others. Next they took Taganrog, but the 
November rains and mud brought the general 
advance to a halt. Winter was looming; on 13 
November a sharp drop in temperature neutral¬ 
ized the anti-freeze in the LAH's vehicles, but it 
also re-solidified the roads. 

For the first time, morale in the LAH began to 
slacken. The Soviet state seemed uncaring as to the 
number of soldiers and the amount of real estate it 
lost to the Germans. There were ever more Soviets 
to fight, and they fought ever-harder. 

The LAH managed to occupy Rostov on the 
22nd, but proved unable to hold it. Army Group 
South's withdrawal on the 28th came as a rude 
shock to Hitler, since it was the first strategic 
German pull back of the war. Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt was relieved, in favor of a more politi¬ 
cally correct (in Nazi terms) commander, Field 
Marshal Walther von Reichenau. 

Such a fate, however, did not befall Sepp 
Dietrich. On 13 December he was awarded the Oak 
Leaves to his Knight's Cross; an article in the offi¬ 
cial SS newspaper. The Black Corps, lionized him, 
and Hermann Goring-called him "The pillar of the 
Eastern Front." 

All this praise from high ranking Nazis led 
many in the regular army to believe Dietrich had a 
hand in the sackings that took place among the 
ranks of the Wehrmacht's senior officers at that 
time. Actually, records show that at least in 
Rundstedt's case, Dietrich attempted to defend the 
old commander to Hitler. Meanwhile, party circles 
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spread rumors Rostov had been lost only because 
the army had left the LAH in the lurch there. 

At any event, while Dietrich was being feted in 
Berlin (and nursed frostbitten toes), his men went 
into winter quarters outside Taganrog, on the Sea of 
Azov coast. During this period, the LAH was rein¬ 
forced with more tanks and the transfer from Berlin 
of a fifth infantry battalion Hitler had previously 
held back to fulfill the LAH's original guard role. 

Early in July 1942, Hitler's fear the Western 
Allies would attempt an invasion along the Chan¬ 
nel coast led him to transfer his praetorians back to 
France. On 29 July the division marched through 
the French capital in a triumphal parade down the 
Champs Elysees. Rundstedt was there to take the 
honor as the new Commander-in-Chief west, hav¬ 
ing been reinstated to command by Hitler, at least 
in part because of Dietrich's testimony on his 
behalf. With the repulse of the Allied raid at 
Dieppe on 19 August, the specter of a second front, 
for that year at least, receded. 

Dietrich turned 50 on 28 May. With his new 
22-year-old bride, he moved into a sumptuous 
Berlin home presented to him by Hitler. 

During this second tour in France, the LAH 
took part in the occupation of Vichy France, enter¬ 
ing Toulon on 26 November. A less properly mili¬ 
tary accomplishment is revealed in the division's 
medical records for this period, which indicate 
7,000 of Dietrich's men contracted venereal diseases 
while in France. This number was bad enough to 
draw an angry letter of reprimand from Himmler, 
but it doesn't seem to have had any effect. 

In December 1942, the LAH was sent back to 
the Soviet Union again, this time as part (with the 
Das Reich and Totenkopf SS Divisions) of the newly 
formed SS Panzerkorps. The new corps' first mis¬ 
sion was to recapture Kharkhov, which they did 
handily in March 1943, not knowing that drive 
would mark the last clearcut German victory in the 
east. Some 11,000 SS men died in those early 1943 
winter battles — a far greater total than those of 
the early war's casualty lists. 

For his part in the Kharkhov victory, Dietrich 
was again decorated, this time with the Swords to 
his Oak Leaves of the Knight's Cross, and once 
more the Nazi propagandists waxed lyrical. 
Gobbels lauded him as "the Nazi Bliicher" (after 
the famous Prussian marshal of the Napoleonic 
Wars). But for the first time there were desertions 
from the LAH (which now numbered some 21,000 
men on its roster). 

Mussolini's overthrow curtailed the division's 
participation in the abortive German Kursk offen¬ 
sive in July 1943. Shortly after the LAH was moved 
to Italy, the Soviets again took Kharkhov, this time 
for good. 

The Soviets convened a warcrimes tribunal in 
liberated Kharkhov on 15 December 1943. There 
they charged some captured SS men (and Dietrich 
in absentia) with the earlier massacre of Soviet 


wounded in a hospital that had been overrun. Six 
months later, the British also listed Dietrich as a 
war criminal for the first time, indicting him as 
"the most prominent figure" of the military SS. 

Surprisingly, Dietrich never stood trial at 
Nuremburg, as he very well might have, nor did 
the Western Allies hand him over to the Soviets, as 
they did several lesser figures. 

While it certainly appears the Soviet charges 
against Dietrich more than met the inter-Allied war 
crime standards of the time, it should be remem¬ 
bered conditions on the Eastern Front were brutal 
on both sides. Millions of Soviets and hundreds of 
thousands of Germans simply disappeared without 
a trace. One prominent example, the Katyn Forest 
massacre of Polish officers captured in 1939, caused 
controversy for five decades before Moscow admit¬ 
ted they, and not the SS, had done that dirty deed. 

This ambiguity and mutual guilt may be one 
answer to the mystery of why the Western Allies 
never handed Dietrich (or any other military SS 
member, for that matter) over to the Reds. Another 
factor may have been the military and political cli¬ 
mate that prevailed in divided and occupied 
Germany in 1945, as the Cold War was beginning. 
At least one top American general — George S. 
Patton — wanted to provoke a war with the 
Soviets and use the captured SS to help fight it. 
That same rationale led the OSS/CIA to employ 
other Nazis, such as Reinhard Gehlen and Klaus 
Barbie, after the war's end. 

At any rate, when the 
LAH was moved to Italy in 
mid-summer 1943, Dietrich, 
after ten years at its head 
and increasingly disenchan¬ 
ted with the course of the 
war in the east, turned over 
command to Theodor Wisch 
(another original SS mem¬ 
ber). During the change¬ 
over, Dietrich became 
somewhat too vocal with 
his unease, thus earning 
himself another letter of 
reprimand from Himmler: 

"I know better than anyone 
what you think about the war in 
Russia...[Yet] it is clear to us that 
the Russians can and will be beaten 
in the foreseeable future." 

From July through October 
1943, the LAH was used to occupy 
various parts of northern Italy, dis¬ 
arm units of the formerly allied 
Italian Fascist armed forces, and 
guard the Brenner Pass through the 
Alps. 

Meanwhile, though he had 
relinquished command of the divi¬ 
sion, Dietrich retained that of the SS 


The 1st SS Panzer Division 
at its organizational peak, 
1942-43 
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April, 1943 — Dietrich with his LAHSS Division staff pose for a formal 
picture on the Russian Front. Dietrich stands at center with clasped 
hands, with Kurt Meyer on his right. Dietrich's successor as commander 
of the Division, Theodor Wisch, is second from left in the second row, 
while his Chief of Staff, Rudolf Lehmann (later a chronicler of the Waffen 
SS in several postwar books) is just behind Dietrich's left shoulder. - US 
National Archives. 

Panzer Corps (now termed 1st SS Panzer Corps). He 
therefore spent time planning for corps' role in the 
hard fighting sure to result when the Allies finally 
landed in France — an event everyone knew could 
no longer be far off. 

On 22 October that planning was interrupted 
when the LAH was again shunted eastward to help 
shore up what was becoming a crumbling front in 
Russia. Dietrich was ordered to resume his divi¬ 
sional command. A benchmark of decline was 
reached for the LAH during this tour in the east 
when, on 20 November 1943, its units for the first 
time failed to reach their ordered combat goal. 

In the spring of 1944, as the thawing mud once 
more slowed the tempo in the east, Dietrich was 
again moved west, without his division, to resume 
counter-invasion planning. This time Dietrich 
found himself under the command of Field Mar¬ 
shal Erwin Rommel, a man he had last encountered 
during the Polish Campaign in 1939. Then Rommel 
had merely been the commander of Hitler's guard 
battalion; now he was the commander of an army 
group. (After the war, Dietrich showed himself 
indisposed toward Rommel, declaring to Canadian 
army interrogators: "What did he [Rommel] know 
of war...? All he could do was stand on a tank, 
baton in hand, and shout, 'I am the King of 
Africa!"') 

Like both Rommel and Hitler, Dietrich was 
surprised at the location of the Allied landings 
when they finally came — Normandy. Indeed, on 6 
June 1944, Dietrich was in Brussels, attending to 
the refitting of the LAH, which had once again 
been brought west, this time to serve as the core of 
the mechanized reserve. 

As Rommel had predicted, the overwhelming 
Allied air superiority effectively prevented German 


armored reserves from moving up quick¬ 
ly to the invasion front. Because of con¬ 
tinued uncertainty on Hitler's part as to 
the genuineness of the Allied effort, the 
LAH itself was only ordered into action 
on 13 June, a full week after the landings. 

On 17 July, Rommel and Dietrich 
met and he allegedly agreed (this is still 
controversial today) to the Field Mar¬ 
shal's opening of secret negotiations with 
the Western Allies if the straining front 
once cracked open. Later that same day, 
however, Rommel's car was strafed by 
an Allied fighter, and his severe wounds 
required his hospitalization. Three days 
after that, the generals' bomb plot 
against Hitler failed, and Rommel was eventually 
implicated, along with dozens of others. Dietrich, 
however, was not among the accused, and his 
exact role in the affair remains murky. 

On 1 August, in fact, Hitler awarded Dietrich 
the Diamonds to his Swords of the Knight's Cross. 
At the ceremony, when Dietrich tried to discuss 
the desperate situation in Normandy, Hitler termi¬ 
nated the conversation by forbidding any mention 
of the topic. From that point on, Dietrich appears 
to have become more and more alienated from the 
war, referring to Hitler privately as a "madman" 
who had irretrievably lost the war for Germany. 

After the success of the Americans' Operation 
Cobra, Dietrich and his command, along with the 
rest of the German forces in France, began a hectic 
retreat to the east and across the Seine River. On 11 
September, Hitler relieved Dietrich of command, 
which immediately caused rumors to fly through 
the armed forces the SS man had been implicated 
in the plot. As it turned out, however, the "sack¬ 
ing" was really only a transfer to a new command; 
the just-forming 6th SS Panzer Army. 

Like the German armed forces in general, the 
LAH saw the quality of its replacements deterio¬ 
rate as the war dragged on. Particularly during the 
last year of the war, the once all-volunteer, all- 
Aryan division began accepting ethnic Germans 
from outside Germany proper, and some men in 
their forties and fifties. 

On the eve of the final battles of the war, the 
Belgian fascist and SS veteran of the war in Russia, 
Leon Degrelle, wrote of Dietrich: "[With] his legs 
wide apart, his face as red as a turnip, Sepp expati¬ 
ated at length on the strength of the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can air force and on the ravages of the strafing 
planes, but he wasn't- especially worried. He gave 
everyone great thumps on the back, drank cognac 
with every breath, and went back to his room at 
five o'clock in the morning vigorously supported 
by four giants of the guard." 

That was Dietrich's state when the Fiihrer 
selected him to spearhead the German counterat¬ 
tack in the Ardennes, what would be the greatest 
single battle for the US Army in World War II. 
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Indeed, his command became the very centerpiece 
in the attack Hitler hoped would again turn the 
tide of war in Germany's favor. 

Dietrich himself had little confidence in 
Hitler's final grand design, as he told a Canadian 
interrogator after the war: 

I had merely to cross a river, capture Brussels 
and take the port of Antwerp, and all this in the 
worst months of the year...through countryside 
where snow was waist deep-and there wasn't 
room to deploy four tanks abreast, let alone six 
armored divisions, with divisions that had just 
been reformed and contained chiefly raw, untried 
recruits, when it didn't get light until eight in the 
morning and was dark again at four in the after¬ 
noon, and at Christmas time! 

Despite his misgivings, it was to Dietrich and 
the SS that Hitler gave this last chance for victory. 
The Fiihrer, by now almost completely alienated 
from his regular army commanders, wanted to 
make certain any victories achieved would be per¬ 
ceived by the German people as won by the SS, 
the Party, and himself. Of course, there was to be 
no German victory, and the offensive began to 
founder in places as early as the third day of the 
drive. 

But it was not the eventual loss of the battle 
that mattered most to Dietrich. Rather, it was the 
massacre of American POWs that took place dur¬ 
ing it that would dog him for the rest of his days. A 
total of 155 surrendered US soldiers were machine- 
gunned at Bullingen and Malmedy by SS Col. 
Joachim Peiper's spearhead unit — an offense for 
which Dietrich and 73 other LAH men were 
brought to trial in occupied Dachau after the war. 

Dietrich's foreknowledge of those events is 
still the subject of debate in military history circles. 
When asked what to do with the prisoners, he is 
said to have replied, "Prisoners? You know what 
to do with them!" Which, of course, is a statement 
that can interpreted several ways. It's probable 
Dietrich was deliberately vague, wanting on the 
one hand to prosecute the desperate offensive as 
ruthlessly as possible, while also knowing in the 
back of his mind the war was lost no matter how 
far he got in the Ardennes, and that he might after¬ 
ward be tried and hanged as a war criminal. 

As it turned out, Peiper and 43 other members 
of his Ardennes battlegroup were at first sentenced 
to death for their crimes; Dietrich and 22 more 
were condemned to life terms, and another 18 SS 
men received 10, 15, or 20 year sentences. The ini¬ 
tial US Army prosecution was poorly carried out, 
though, using such tactics as fake execution 
threats, false witnesses, and mock trials to gain 
some confessions. That set off a flurry of reinvesti¬ 
gations, which eventually got caught up in the 
issue of the Cold War, involved the notorious 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, and even reached to the 
US Supreme Court at one point. 


In the end, no one was executed for the crimes 
at Malmedy; Dietrich was paroled in 1955, and 
Peiper and all the others convicted walked out of 
jail within a year after that. (Peiper was eventually 
killed in a fire bombing of his Alsace home in 1976, 
allegedly carried out by some vengeful French rad¬ 
icals.) 

Following the failed offensive, despite criticism 
of his command performance, Dietrich still had 
friends in high places in Berlin, such as Hitler's 
powerful personal secretary Martin Bormann, who 
continued to refer to the SS general as "dear old 
Sepp," and "our greatest asset in the west." 

In January 1945, Dietrich and his men were 
given their last assignment. They were transferred 
back to the Eastern Front, this time to Hungary, 
near Lake Balaton. They were to drive on Budapest 
and link up with the surrounded German garrison 
still resisting there. But that offensive, too, turned 
out to be a failure. In a rage. Hitler shouted, "If we 
lose the war, it will be Dietrich's fault!" He also 
demanded the men of the LAH return their uni¬ 
form cuff bands bearing his name, and ordered 
Himmler to go to the front and collect them per¬ 
sonally (an order the SS chief silently declined). 

When the staff of the LAH heard of the epi¬ 
sode they threw their decorations into a chamber 
pot and had it, along with a severed, uniformed 
arm bearing a cuff band, sent to Hitler in Berlin. 
(There is no record of it actually reaching its 
addressee). As for Dietrich, he only told his staff: 
"This is the thanks [we get] for everything." 

After Budapest fell, Vienna soon followed. 
Hitler was dead on 30 April, and the war ended on 
8 May. Dietrich and his wife surrendered to Master 
Sgt. Herbert Kraus, of the US Army's 36th Infantry 
Division. That NCO remarked Dietrich seemed "not 
anything like an army commander, but more like a 
village grocer." It was an anti-climactic end to so 
controversial a military career. The LAH managed 
at the last minute to disengage from the Soviets 
and surrender to the Americans — another anti-cli¬ 
max. 

Dietrich spent the remaining 21 years of his life 
as an apologist for the military SS, and those veter¬ 
ans in turn revered him as "their commander" 
until his death in 1966. 

Today, virtually every study of elite military 
forces and shock troops includes the military SS in 
general and the LAH in particular. Despite the hor¬ 
ror — perhaps because of it — military historians' 
fascination with the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler likely 
will never fade. © 

[Note: Blaine Taylor, a Towson, MD, freelance writer 
and political press secretary on Capitol Hill, is the 
author of Guarding the Fiihrer: Sepp Dietrich, Hans 
Rattenhuber, and the Protection of Adolf Hitler — 
An Illustrated History, to be published this winter by 
Pictorial Histories Pub. Co., 713 South 3rd west, 
Missoula, MT 59801, for $20.] 
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Serbia 


In World War I 

by Timothy J. lintta 


[Ed's Intro: Back in issue no. 22 we gave you some deep 
background on the tragedy currently unfolding in the 
Balkans — tracing the story back to World War II. Well, 
here's what you might call "deep, deep" background. In 
the article, all Serbian units are in plain text, and all 
Central Powers units are in italics.] 

Introduction 

On 28 June 1914, a Bosnian nationalist named 
Gavrilo Princip assassinated the Austro-Hungarian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife, Sophie, in 
the town of Sarajevo. Though the killing had been 
plotted by a small group of Bosnian extremists, the 
Austro-Hungarian intelligence service immediately 
saw the act as part of a larger conspiracy directed 
from Serbia. 

Within days, the Austro-Hungarian demands 
for retribution triggered a series of events that 
dragged Europe into the First World War. Most of 
the readers of this magazine are familiar with the 
more famous battles of that war, such as the 
Marne, the Somme, and Ypres. However, the origi¬ 
nal conflict between Austria-Hungary and Serbia is 
more often than not lost in the telling of the Great 
War's story. This, then, is what happened in the 
Balkans during and after that fateful date. 

The Hated Prince 

Franz Ferdinand was the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne. He was the nephew of the old. 



doddering, but extremely popular Emperor Franz 
Joseph. Ferdinand, though, was somewhat unpop¬ 
ular, due to his choice of a bride. He had taken the 
Countess Sophie Chotek as his wife, and though of 
noble blood her family's station did not fit that of a 
future empress. 

Ostracized by the other royals at court, Ferdin¬ 
and became a kind of symbol for all that was 
wrong with the polyglot empire. Uncomfortable 
with taking his wife to official functions in Vienna, 
he looked for events on the periphery he could 
share with her. Following that approach, on 28 
June he had gone to Sarajevo, Bosnia, acting in his 
capacity as Field Marshal and Inspector General of 
the Imperial Forces, to review the troops stationed 
there. 

Unfortunately, this inspection tour also put 
him close to the Serbian border. Years of political 
intrigue, conspiracy and geography had come 
together in the Balkans to make the area a hotbed 
of unrest and hatred. The Bosnian nationalists saw 
Ferdinand's visit as an opportunity to start the 
rebellion that would free their people from the 
yoke of Austro-Hungarian occupation. 



Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife Sophie, in a photo taken shortly 
before their assassination on 28 June 1914. 


Gavrilo Princip, the Bosnian assassin of the Archduke 
and his wife. 
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Seven radicals stationed themselves along the 
route the royal motorcade would use as it drove 
through the streets of the provincial capital. But the 
first of the would-be assassins got cold feet and 
wandered off before the motorcade even began. 
The second got up the nerve to toss a small bomb, 
but it failed to go off. The next four simply stood 
silently and watched the procession drive past. 

As Princip, the last posted assassin, waited for 
the motorcade, he was astonished when the car 
carrying the royals started to'take a wrong turn 
almost directly in front of him. When the driver 
put on the brakes and then began to back up to 
turn around, Princip stepped onto the running 
board and into history. He shot and fatally wound¬ 
ed both Franz Ferdinand and Sophie. 

Princip was apprehended almost immediately 
after the shooting. Despite his claim that he acted 
purely as part of a Bosnian nationalist movement, 
the Austro-Hungarian investigators intuited the 
murders were actually carried out at the behest of 
the "Black Hand," an ultra-nationalist Serbian 
organization, which had as its aim to bring Bosnia 
under Belgrade's control. 

Vienna demanded satisfaction from Serbia. 
They presented the Serbs with an ultimatum 
wherein they demanded, among other concessions, 
that Belgrade issue an official apology for the roy¬ 
als' deaths (thereby admitting guilt for the deed), 
and allow Austro-Hungarian security personnel to 
enter Serbia to track down the Black Hand. 

The Serbians balked at the last, since it amoun¬ 
ted to a tacit surrender of their national sovereign¬ 
ty and territorial integrity. Thus was the gauntlet 
thrown, and the following events have persisted in 
amazing and baffling historians to this day. 

A Twisted Web 

What would have probably been a regional 
conflict in Otto von Bismarck's Europe, fought out 
only between the Austro-Hungarians and Serbians, 
instead turned into a World War that in its entirety 
dwarfed the battles between the two nations that 
began it. 

On the face of it, the Austro-Hungarians 
should have had little difficulty crushing the Serbs. 
Vienna had more and better-trained men under 
arms, a bigger economic base, and modern wea¬ 
pons. Serbia, however, had an alliance with Im¬ 
perial Russia. That meant if the Austro-Hungarians 
invaded Serbia, the Russians would make war on 
Austria-Hungary. Despite their size advantage, 
then, if the Austro-Hungarians were going to make 
their threat against Serbia a reality, they somehow 
had to neutralize Russia. 

In a series of telegrams exchanged between 
Emperor Franz Joseph and Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany, the former's government was assured 
Berlin would do what was necessary to check the 
Russians. Convinced their flank was covered, the 
Austro-Hungarians prepared to make war on Serbia. 



The aged emperor of Austria-Hungary, Franz Joseph, in 1914. 


On 24 July, the Serbians were served with a 
final ultimatum. On 26 July, the Russians an¬ 
nounced they had gone to a state of "increased mil¬ 
itary readiness." The 13 Russian corps stationed 
near the Austro-Hungarian border were brought to 
a war footing. In compliance with its own alliance 
with the Russians, France also began to mobilize. 
By 31 July, Berlin felt sufficiently menaced by all 
this to order its mobilization to start. The Great 
Powers of Europe headed to war. 

Strange Brew 

The Balkans have had a long and troubled his¬ 
tory. One of the primary reasons for it lies in the 
fact the area serves as a direct land bridge between 
Asia and Europe. Through the centuries, that part 
of Europe has been conquered by Celts, Macedon¬ 
ians, Romans, Goths, Slavs, Byzantines, Bulgars, 
Volgars, Turks, etc. 

Being a geographic crossroads has also made 
the Balkans a mixing pot of religions: followers of 
Catholicism, Orthodoxy and Islam live intermin¬ 
gled across the broad peninsula. Each of those reli¬ 
gions has attempted to dominate the others. The 
resulting religious conflicts have left deep cultural 
scars among all the peoples in the region. 

Today, as in 1914, the majority of the Balkan 
inhabitants are Slavs, descendants of wild tribes 
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that migrated into the area around the start of the 
Middle Ages. The Balkan Slavs are themselves 
divided into two distinct groups: the Serbs and the 
Bulgars. The two are joined by similar languages 
and customs, yet are also different enough from 
each other to form recognizably distinct cultures. 
Both have strong warring traditions, and their 
mutual enmity is not small. 

Beyond those two main Slavic groups, there 
are also Albanians (descendants of the original 
Illyrian peoples who first populated the Balkans), 
Wallachs, Romanians, Montenegrins, Gypsies, 
Greeks and Turks. 

From all this, war and hatred have dominated 
life in the region for centuries. However, the specif¬ 
ic troubles that helped trigger the start of World 
War I have more modern origins that can be traced 
to events in the mid-1800s. 

Turkey: Sick Man of Europe 

Ottoman Turkey had been the dominant pow¬ 
er in the Balkans since the 16th century. By the 
middle of the 19th century, however, Constan¬ 
tinople's power was declining rapidly. Rising 
nationalism throughout the Balkan territories, cou¬ 
pled with the rise of strong and imperialist nations 
in central and western Europe, added impetus to 
the Ottoman downfall. 

In 1876, the Christian populace in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina rebelled against Turkish rule. Their 
insurrection was suppressed quickly and with sav¬ 
age cruelty; but the Serbs and Montenegrins 
attacked in support of their repressed co-religion¬ 
ists. Even though led and supported by Russian 
military advisors, this new threat was also crushed 
by the Turkish army. 

In 1877, motivated by a sense of pan-Slavism 
and imperial aims of her own, Russia declared war 
on Turkey and invaded Bulgaria that June. During 
the summer the two sides fought a series of pitched 
battles that ended in an overall stalemate. But the 
Russians followed up with a successful winter 
campaign that completely overturned the tired and 
overextended Turks. 

By January 1878, the Moslems had been driven 
back to the gates of their capital. They sued for 
peace, and the resultant Treaty of San Stefano 
awarded several former Turkish provinces to St. 
Petersburg, and granted independence to Monte¬ 
negro, Serbia and Romania. Bulgaria became an 
autonomous state under indirect Russian control. 

In 1885, Bulgaria annexed the province of 
Eastern Rumelia in what remained of Turkey-in- 
Europe. This area had traditionally been part of 
Bulgaria, and Turkey's continued military deterio¬ 
ration after San Stefano seemed to indicate the time 
was right for Bulgaria to make its move. 

Turkey, in fact, could do little to stop the 
annexation. But Serbia, upset at this increase in the 
size of her neighbor, immediately declared war on 
Bulgaria. In a lightning stroke, the Serbs invaded. 


Deployed with their army facing south to fore¬ 
stall any Turkish reaction, the Bulgarians crammed 
every available man into railroad cars and headed 
them north. They met the Serbian army near 
Bucharest and put them to flight at the Battle of 
Slavnitza. The Bulgarian army then moved into 
Serbia itself, but was pushed back by a combined 
Serbian and Austro-Hungarian army at the Battle 
of Pirot. 

The next great evolution in Balkan geopolitics 
occurred in 1912, when Bulgaria, Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro and Greece banded together to eradicate the 
last vestiges of Turkish rule in Europe. They 
formed the Balkan League and endeavored to take 
advantage of the fact Turkey was then at war with 
Italy over Libya. 

Now clearly the "Sick Man of Europe," Turkey 
could do little to stop the League's forces. In a 
series of battles fought in October and November, 
the League's army defeated and pushed back the 
Ottomans. By year's end, only two isolated Turkish 
garrisons remained in all the Balkans. The war was 
ended shortly thereafter with the signing of the 
Treaty of London, on 13 May 1913. By its provi¬ 
sions, the Sultan gave up all his possessions in the 
Balkans outside of Constantinople itself. 

Then, on 31 May, the League broke up when 
Bulgaria and Serbia fell to fighting each other 
again, this time over the division of the territorial 
spoils just won from Turkey. A series of skirmishes 
were fought all across the peninsula that summer. 
In July, the Greeks joined the Serbs to push the 
Bulgarians from the Struma Valley, a key pathway 
in the lower Balkans. Romania declared war on 
Bulgaria on 15 July, and immediately sent forces 
across the border in a drive on Sofia. Not to be out¬ 
done, Turkey re-entered the fight in hope of 
regaining some of the recently lost territory. 

Overmatched Bulgaria was forced to sue for 
peace, and the resultant Treaty of Bucharest left 
her little to show for her participation in all that 
vicious fighting. Sofia's underestimation of her 
enemies, and her treacherous treatment of her 
"allies," left much bad blood that carried over into 
the First World War. 

1914: Conflicting Plans 

After the Austro-Hungarians declared war on 
Serbia, that government seemed at a loss as to what 
to do next. Serbia's capital, Belgrade, lay just across 
the Save River from Austro-Hungarian territory. A 
major rail line ran through that same Austro- 
Hungarian territory before also crossing the border 
at Belgrade. With the Serbian capital so close, and a 
major transportation artery at hand to service their 
military's needs, it should have been only a matter 
of days before Belgrade fell. The actual outbreak of 
war, however, took the Austro-Hungarian military 
as much by surprise as it did the Serbians. 

The Austro-Hungarians did have a contin¬ 
gency plan in case of war with Serbia, just as they 
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had another plan in case of war against Russia and 
Serbia simultaneously. A critical problem arose, 
however, when Vienna's Chief of Staff, Franz 
Conrad von Hotzendorf, couldn't decide which 
plan to use. Initially he had wanted to adopt the 
Serbia-only war plan, thinking to crush that small 
state before the Russians could gather their forces 
to strike effectively. But as his army's units began 
to mass along the border with Serbia, uncertainty 
gripped Hotzendorf. He waffled and decided to 
redirect the troops into the two'-front war plan. 

Confusion and delay dominated as comman¬ 
ders and railroad officials tried to sort out who 
should go where and with what priority. As a 
result, the Austro-Hungarian army spent the first 
week of the war conducting marches and counter¬ 
marches, movements and countermovements, all 
within its own territory. 

On 29 July, the day after the war began, at a 
time when Belgrade was all but undefended, the 
best the Austro-Hungarian troops in the area could 
do was fire some artillery barrages across the bor¬ 
der. Within a few days, the Serbians had over 
20,000 defenders in their capital; the last opportu¬ 
nity to end the war before it expanded beyond the 
Balkans had been lost forever. 

By 12 August, the Austro-Hungarians opposite 
Serbia had sorted themselves out and were finally 
and purposefully on the move. But with the ele¬ 
ment of surprise gone, and only two instead of the 
original three armies to conduct operations, the 
chance for the easy seizure of Belgrade was gone. 
Their command decided to go after what appeared 
to be an easier target — the northwest corner of 
Serbia. 

The twists of geography and politics had com¬ 
bined to form a salient of Serbian territory jutting 
between Austro-Hungarian Bosnia and Hungary 
itself. The area lay in a bend where the Save and 
Drina Rivers meet, and was bounded by the towns 
of Shabatz and Liubovia. At the salient's base lay 
the important transportation hub of Valjevo. If the 
Austro-Hungarians gained control there, they 
could press on, swing behind and around Bel¬ 
grade, effectively cutting off the capital from the 
rest of Serbia. 

The Austro-Hungarians had two armies to 
attempt to carry out their plans. The 5th Army, with 
the 4th, 8th and 13th Corps, was positioned from 
opposite Shabatz west to northern Bosnia. The 6th 
Army, in southern Bosnia and diverted somewhat 
by the Montenegrins, played only a small part in 
the operations. 

Invasion 

On 12 August, the Austro-Hungarian army 
launched a double envelopment attack into north¬ 
western Serbia. Commanded by Gen. Oskar Pot- 
iorek, one column of about 100,000 moved against 
Loznitza, while another of about the same size 
went for Shabatz. The plan was for the two drives 


to link up immediately inside Serbia and press on 
together up the Jadar River Valley and take Val¬ 
jevo. 

The Serbians were in a difficult situation. Their 
nation shared a 340-mile border with the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and though the terrain every¬ 
where along it favored the defense, the Serbian 


The Serbian Army in 1914 

The Serbian army in 1914 consisted of some 200,000 
frontline troops and 130,000 reservists. When the war started, 
the recruiting offices were immediately swamped with vol¬ 
unteers, which brought in another 30,000 men available for 
immediate use as replacements if needed. In addition, the 
Montenegrins volunteered to use their 40,000 man army 
against the Austro-Hungarians in southern Bosnia. 

The army was well-equipped. The first line infantry used 
7mm Mauser rifles, model 1899. The first line artillery (about 
330 guns) had some state-of-the-art, 3-inch (75mm), French 
"quick-fire" cannon. The second line units used older, single¬ 
loading Mausers, backed up by 80mm DeBange cannons. 
The third line started the war with a motley collection of 
rifles and cannon, but it was believed that by the time they 
were in service there would be plenty of better weapons 
lying around to be picked up, dropped by those who had 
gone ahead. 

The army was commanded by Marshal Radomir Putnik, 
who by 1914 was a semi-invalid because of his age. He had 
originally been commissioned in time to serve in the 1876 
war between his country and Turkey, and also fought in the 
unsuccessful war against Bulgaria in 1885. Putnik became 
head of the Serbian army in 1912, and it was he who led 
them to victory in the Balkan Wars, earning for himself a rep¬ 
utation as both a good tactician and strategist. 

In all, in 1914 the Serbs fielded a well-oiled army, served 
by a veteran staff who had won their last two wars. Every¬ 
one, including the reserves, had at least some combat experi¬ 
ence. In addition, they were fighting on their own territory 
for national survival — they were determined to resist to the 
utmost. 
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army was too small to defend all the possible inva¬ 
sion routes. Accordingly, they opted to place only 
light screening forces of reservists at key points 
along the likely avenues of approach into the inte¬ 
rior of Serbia. Their main forces massed at loca¬ 
tions farther back, about 40 miles behind Belgrade, 
ready to react to any invasion from any direction. 

When the Austro-Hungarian attack began, the 
Serbians forced-marched from their staging area 
toward the border. Their 2nd Army was assigned 
the area from Shabatz to Lyeshnitsa, while the 3rd 
Army moved to its left to defend from Loznitsa to 
Liubovia. The 1st Army was held as a reserve 
around Valjevo. 

The town of Loznitsa was defended by a light 
screening force of two battalions of second line 
Serbian infantry. They resisted the Austrians stout¬ 
ly at first, but withdrew after losing some 10 per¬ 
cent of their number. They fell back into the Tser 
Mountains to await reinforcement. 

Taking Loznitsa allowed the Austro-Hun¬ 
garians to enter the Jadar River Valley, and as such 
it was the first step toward the capture of Valjevo. 
However, to drive up the valley, the invaders first 
had to take the Tser Mountains and Iverak Ridges 
that formed its far side. 

But while they should have been hurrying, the 
Austro-Hungarians wasted time fortifying and 
resupplying their new toehold in Serbia. In their 
army slang, the Serbians were referred to as mere 
"pig farmers," and were not considered capable of 
putting up much of a fight. 

On the other side of the salient, Shabatz was 
attacked by the Austro-Hungarian 4th Corps. The 
terrain leading into the town was relatively flat and 
open, so with no mountains to use to aid in their 
defense, the small Serbian force defending there 


was quickly routed. Again, though, the Austro- 
Hungarians halted to fortify and resupply; and to 
connect the place with a rail spur to their main ter¬ 
minus at Klenak. 

The Serbians, of course, were not blind to the 
unfolding plan and quickly figured out its main 
features. They began to rush more reinforcements 
into the Jadar Valley, while other troops were sent 
to contain the invaders in Shabatz. 

Battle of the Jadar 

On the morning of 14 August, the Austro- 
Hungarian forces in Loznitsa began to assault into 
the Tser Mountains. In the early morning hours 
they simply lined up in the valley below the 
Serbian positions and began a slow march toward 
the heights. The Serbians held their fire until the 
attackers were almost on top of them. Then, in a 
devastating display of how 20th century firepower 
had transformed warfare, the Serbians sent volley 
after volley into the amazed Austro-Hungarians. 
Within minutes the attack turned into a rout back 
into the valley below. 

The Austro-Hungarian command spent the 
remainder of the morning regrouping and calming 
their badly shaken troops. To their credit, they 
were ready for another go by the afternoon. They 
lined up again, and made another slow and delib¬ 
erate climb toward the Serbian line. As before, the 
Serbians waited until the attackers were almost on 
top of them before opening fire. This time, though, 
the Austro-Hungarians didn't retreat; despite terri¬ 
ble casualties, they continued to advance and 
broke into the Serbian positions. 

Unfortunately for them, the green Austro- 
Hungarian troops who had withstood the Serbian 
volley fire now came face-to-face with some of the 
most experienced hand-to-hand fighters in the 
world. Though outnumbered, the Serbians fought 
determinedly; and within a few minutes the 
Austro-Hungarians were again sent running back 
into the valley. 

By evening, the Serbians holding the mountain 
line were exhausted and out of ammunition. A 
night attack might well have swept them from the 
heights, but the Austro-Hungarians were not up to 
such a task. That night Serbian reinforcements 
began to arrive, and by the morning of 15 August 
they had manned a 10-mile-long line stretching off 
to both sides of the Austro-Hungarians. 

The Northern Pincer 

On 16 August, the Serbs sent their cavalry 
division toward Shabatz to determine the exact 
location, strength and immediate intentions of the 
Austro-Hungarians there. Once they had that 
information, the Serb command intended to retake 
Shabatz, thus frustrating the northern pincer of the 
invasion. 

The Serbian cavalrymen had no trouble fixing 
the location of the Austro-Hungarians. They ran 
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directly into the 4th Corps as it began to advance 
south from Shabatz to drive into the Serbian cen¬ 
ter. The cavalry was quickly driven from the field, 
but not before alerting their command. 

The Serbian 2nd Army, though it had been 
roughly handled, still had an intact line in the 
mountain ridges in front of Shabatz. Its right wing 
(one division) was between the town and the Save 
River. Its center was up in the Tser Mountains, and 
its left extended down into the Jadar Valley toward 
Loznitsa. If the Austro-Hungarian pincers were to 
link up, the Serbian 2nd Army had to be swept out 
of the way. If the Serbian 2nd Army were to hold, 
it would need reinforcement soon. 

To delay the Austro-Hungarians while they 
waited for reinforcement, the Serbians sent a small 
but well-armed detachment from their 4th Artillery 
Regiment into an easily defended spot along the 
invaders' line of advance. As the enemy came into 
view, the Serbian guns began to deliver a wither¬ 
ing fire. The attack was unexpected and vicious 
enough to make the Austro-Hungarian advance 
guard reel back into the main body, whereupon 
the whole 4th Corps instantly began to retreat. 

The Austro-Hungarians returned at 11 a.m., 
this time more determined, swept aside the artil¬ 
lery detachment, and pressed on toward the main 
Serb line. However, instead of immediately launch¬ 
ing a general attack, they began a heavy artillery 
bombardment of the defenders' positions. 
Throughout the day, even though Serbian casual¬ 
ties mounted under the constant bombardment, 
the occasional Austro-Hungarian infantry probes 
were turned back. Still, by late afternoon the Serbs' 
center seemed in danger of crumbling. 

Just before dark the Austro-Hungarians finally 
began a general assault, but they had waited too 
long. Serb reinforcements arrived just as the attack 
got underway. Tired of being shelled all day, and 
with fresh troops arriving, the Serbs fixed bayonets 
and counterattacked. 

That move stunned the Austro-Hungarians, 
whose lines wavered and fell back. But the Serbs 
pressed on and broke through the first line of 
enemy field works. A few Austro-Hungarian units 
attempted to stand their ground; the 94th and 
102nd Infantry Regiments fought to the death, anni¬ 
hilated in the Serbian charge. Most of their compa¬ 
triots, though, simply fell back into Shabatz. The 
northern pincer had been crushed. 

Back in the Jadar Valley 

The Austro-Hungarians in the south renewed 
their attack on the morning of 16 August, preceding 
their advance with a strong bombardment. This time 
the invaders also attempted to outflank the defend¬ 
ers' left by pushing some columns south toward the 
town of Krupani, which was where the lines of the 
Serbian 2nd Army joined those of the 3rd. 

The Serb command mistook the move for a 
reconnaissance, when in actuality it was made by 


three mountain infantry brigades. Reacting too late, 
the Serbian delay allowed the Austro-Hungarians 
to get a wedge between 2nd and 3rd Armies. The 
Serbs were forced to pull back, but only to new 
positions farther down the valley. The Austro- 
Hungarians occupied the Serbs' old positions, then 
hunkered down again to regroup and resupply. 


The Austro-Hungarian Army in 1914 

The Austro-Hungarian army had a total strength of 1.2 
million at the beginning of the war, and its weaponry was 
generally excellent. The standard infantry rifle was a caliber 
.315, magazine-fed 1895 model. The cavalry's carbine was the 
same caliber, with a shorter barrel. The machinegun was also 
.315, and though simply made proved quite effective. The 
fact all the individual weapons shared the same caliber great¬ 
ly simplified logistics. 

The artillery fielded a standard 3-inch quick-fire gun, 
along with 4.1-inch howitzers in the heavy batteries, and a 
few 105mm cannon. 

The commander of the Serbian operation (and also 
Austro-Hungarian governor of Bosnia), Gen. Oskar Potiorek, 
was a "by the book" leader, with more administrative/politi¬ 
cal experience than military. Potiorek had been in charge of 
security during Franz Ferdinand's ill-fated tour, so even his 
political background didn't say much for him. Though his 
plan of attack against Serbia was a good one, his lack of practi¬ 
cal experience tended to make him too cautious in execution. 

Of course, Potiorek's operations were not helped by 
Hotzendorf's last minute switch in plans, which took an 
entire army from the Serbian front and sent it to Galicia at 
the last minute. After deducting the forces necessary to garri¬ 
son the Austro-Hungarian naval base at Cattaro and those 
diverted against the Montenegrins to the south, the general 
had to conduct his invasion without a significant numerical 
advantage over the undiverted Serbians. 
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aimed at securing or resecuring important features 
within the Jadar Valley. Though both forces came 
close to breaking at several points, it was the 
Austro-Hungarians who ran out of steam first. By 
late on the 20th, the invaders were moving back as 


Critical Geography: 

The Kolubara River Line 

The Kolubara River line was important in that it protect¬ 
ed the crucial central railroad running from Belgrade 
through Nish and on to Greece (allowing for supply and 
reinforcement from outside the Balkans). Though not wide, 
its length and high, steep banks gives any force defending 
behind it a terrific advantage. In addition, the topography 
was such that defenders south and east of the river would be 
well protected in mountain positions, while attackers from 
the north and west would be exposed in the flat river valley. 

The Serbians had not missed those features, and had 
developed the Kolubara as a national defensive barrier even 
before the beginning of the war. They planned to fall back on 
the position if they were overwhelmed on their borders. As 
events turned out, though, they weren't forced to use the line 
until the third invasion, and then it worked as advertised. 
Not only did the Kolubara slow the Austro-Hungarian 
invaders, the Serbs were even able to use it as a tripwire 
against which to shove the invaders when Gen. Putnik 
launched his massive counterattack. 


fast as possible all along the front, and by the 24th 
the Serbians had regained all their national territo¬ 
ry- 

The first invasion was over. During 12 days of 
fighting, the Austro-Hungarians lost some 6,000 
killed, 35,000 wounded, and 4,000 taken prisoner. 
In addition, they abandoned 46 cannon and tons of 
ammunition and materiel. The Serbians lost 3,000 
dead and 15,000 wounded. 

The Second Invasion 

On 6 September, the Serbians launched a bold 
counterinvasion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Their plan was a simple one. The would rid them¬ 
selves of their vulnerable territorial salient by occu¬ 
pying the wedge of enemy territory that formed its 
eastern face. Confidence among the Serbs was 
high, and there was even talk of a follow-on inva¬ 
sion of Bosnia among optimists in the high com¬ 
mand. 

Unfortunately, the Austro-Hungarians didn't 
react to the new Serb moves as expected. The first 
two regiments the Serbs put across the Save River 
were crushed in a swift counterattack before 
Serbian engineers could complete a bridge for rein¬ 
forcements. The second Serbian crossing seemed to 
promise more success, but then it too had to be 
abandoned to defend against the Austro-Hun¬ 
garians' second invasion. 

The Austro-Hungarians felt compelled to go 
back to a general offensive because of their great 
embarrassment over their recent defeats. What 
should have been an easy victory over the forces of 
a minor power had instead turned into a horrible 
rout. Gen. Potiorek had to save face — both for his 
empire and for himself. After evaluating what little 
had gone right during the first try, he devised a 
new and bolder plan to conquer Serbia. 

The new campaign was to be based solely 
from Bosnia. It was intended to avoid the difficult 
Tser Mountains by concentrating instead on a 
drive farther south to Krupani (where the invaders 
had had their greatest success during the first cam¬ 
paign). 

On the evening of 7/8 September, Gen. Potio¬ 
rek began the second invasion with a night 
assault across the Drina River. The 5th and 6th 
Armies attacked the area from Lyeshnitza in the 
north to Liuboviya in the south. They were met, 
however, by Serbian forces in well-placed 
entrenchments. 

Between 8 and 17 September, another see-saw 
struggle began as both armies fought to wear 
down the other. Strong trenchlines appeared on 
both sides as everyone dug in for the long haul. 
Reinforcements were poured in. Infantry assaults 
and artillery bombardments quickly became the 
standard punctuation to each day. 

Though it began to appear as if the Serbians 
were again at least holding their own, Potiorek 
would not be denied. He continued to push troops 
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across the river, and sent others farther south along 
it to find some place to flank the enemy line. 

The Third Invasion 

By 18 September the Austro-Hungarian recon¬ 
naissance forces had located both the southern 
edge of the Serbian line and more favorable terrain 
for an advance. Reinforced by 150,000 additional 
troops, Potiorek immediately launched what has 
come to be called the "third invasion" of Serbia 
(even though it actually unfolded as an adjunct of 
the second invasion). 

Within a matter of hours, the Serbian southern 
flank was being rolled up. Putnik had no real 
choice but to order a withdrawal. The Serbs didn't 
rout; however, they moved back deliberately and 
in stages, occupying successive lines of prepared 
defensive positions based on hills and rivers. At 
each stop they inflicted casualties on the Austro- 
Hungarians before moving on to the next line. 

By 5 November, the Serbians had gone back to 
a line running from Uzhitse in the south, through 
Valjevo in the center, and north to the border 20 
miles west of Belgrade. Growing desperate for 
ammunition, the Serbs sent pleas to the Allies for 
resupply. Their request was answered, but the 
shipments wouldn't begin arriving until late in the 
month. Until then, Putnik could only fight a delay¬ 
ing action and hope for the best. 

By the end of November, the Serbians had 
been forced to give up their capital and fall back 
behind the Kolubara River (see sidebar). In doing 
so, they abandoned a key city and several impor¬ 
tant towns, but still controlled the railroad running 
south to Greece. On 2 December, the Austro- 
Hungarians completed their occupation of 
Belgrade; at the same time, the ammunition resup¬ 
ply arrived from the French. 

The Serbs' Revenge 

Though seemingly victorious at last, the 
Austro-Hungarian army was by this point overex¬ 
tended and stretched across northern Serbia. In the 
first days of December, while still in pursuit of 
Gen. Putnik and his retreating forces, they crossed 
the flooded Kolubara River. Then, with their backs 
to the river, they suddenly faced a revitalized and 
resupplied Serbian army. 

Putnik didn't hesitate to launch a counterat¬ 
tack. Beginning on 2 December, he sent a series of 
vicious attacks against the enemy forces founder¬ 
ing to the southeast of the Kolubara River. In three 
days of fighting the Austro-Hungarian lines there 
were broken, at which point the Serbs went over to 
the general offensive throughout the country. By 9 
December, the Austro-Hungarian front collapsed 
entirely. By 15 December, the Serbian army was 
back in Belgrade and the invaders had all been 
pushed across the border. 

The cost of the second and third invasions had 
been high for both sides. The Austro-Hungarians 


suffered 60,000 in killed and wounded, and lost 
another 41,538 as prisoners (again with much aban¬ 
doned materiel). The Serbs lost, from all causes, 
about 40,000. 

Respite & Finale 

After suffering this further defeat at the hands 
of the Serbs, Gen. Potiorek was relieved of com¬ 
mand and was replaced by Archduke Eugene. The 
Austro-Hungarian army began to reorganize and 
refit to go at the Serbians again, but events on the 
Eastern Front took over the attention of both Berlin 
and Vienna for the rest of the winter. 

The respite was ended when the Western 
Allies, looking for some way to end the deadlock 
that had taken hold in France, landed forces at 
Gallipoli in April 1915. That move was a total mili¬ 
tary failure for the British, and it also backfired by 
drawing German attention toward the Balkans. 
Germany decided that having a hostile Serbia at 
her deep flank and with access to Allied resupply, 
while at the same time sitting along the main route 
between Berlin and Constantinople, was a bad 
proposition. 

In August, the two main Central Powers began 
planning to crush Serbia with a new combined 
assault, which would also serve to secure the route 
to Turkey. As a side benefit, Bulgaria would also be 
drawn into the war on the side of the Central 
Powers. On 6 September, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria signed a secret pact with the 
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General Mackensen uniformed with typical Teutonic understatement. 



Serbian prisoners march through the Ibar Valley under German guard. 


destruction of Serbia as its aim. They then massed 
a total of 400,000 men for the invasion. 

In the new plan each of the aggressor states 
was to use its forces as a separate prong of inva¬ 
sion. With such heavy pressure brought to bear 
from so many points at one time, the Serbians 
would be unable to concentrate against, or rein¬ 
force, any one front. 

The Austro-Hungarian 3rd Army would attack 
from the Shabatz area and push to seize Valjevo. 
The German 11th Army would start just east of 
Belgrade and attack south to the Morava River 
Valley. The Bulgarians would not attack until a 
week after the two great powers had invaded. The 
hope was the Serbs would concentrate their forces 
in the north, enabling the later Bulgarian invasion 
from the east to move in behind them and com¬ 
plete their destruction. 

Though the Serbians were well dug in, they 
were also war weary. The losses suffered in the 
earlier campaigns had been increased by a severe 
outbreak of typhus that left many in the army 
weak and haggard. 

On 22 September, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
ordered the mobilization of his nation's army. The 
Serbs realized some huge new attack was immi¬ 
nent, and sent pleas to the West for 150,000 British 
and French reinforcements. The Allies responded 
by sending a few troops, but they proved to be 
much too little and much too late. 

On 5 October, the Germans and Austro-Hun¬ 
garians surged across the border. German Gen. 
Mackensen, in overall command of the operation, 
moved his forces slowly and deliberately to draw 
as many Serbians as possible northward. The 
Bulgarians moved across their border on the 12th, 
and with that the fate of Serbia was sealed. 

By 1 November the Serbians had to relinquish 
Belgrade again, and were shoved back to a line 
running from Uzhitze to the Kolubara River. The 
Bulgarians had pushed about 20 miles into the 
southeastern part of the country and in so doing 
had cut the vital rail line at Skopje. With that done, 
the Serbian forces were cut off from effective 
resupply. 

The Serbs did the only thing possible under 
the dire circumstances. They began a retreat 
toward the Adriatic coast, fighting a delaying 
action as they went. The movement continued all 
through November, ending only after about 
100,000 of the most determined Serbs had been 
picked up by Allied ships and transported to the 
Greek island of Korfu. There they rested and 
regrouped, and within a few more months were 
transferred to the front in Salonika. 

Conclusion & Conjecture 

The conquest of Serbia was inevitable. How¬ 
ever, the three botched invasions by the Austro- 
Hungarians, coupled with the losses suffered by 
the Central Powers during the final campaign. 
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must certainly be considered to have contributed 
to the eventual Allied victory in the war. 

During the first year of the war, the Serbs kept 
almost 300,000 Austro-Hungarian troops tied up 
and accomplishing not very much while a more 
decisive war waged on the Eastern Front. In 1915, 
the Serbs must also be credited with adding sever¬ 
al more German divisions to the list of Central 
Powers units unavailable for duty elsewhere. 

The "what if" question that immediately 
comes to mind is how much more decisive could 
the Serbian front have been had the Western Allies 
heavily reinforced it when they still had good 
opportunity to do so — perhaps by sending the 
forces wasted at Gallipoli to Serbia instead. In such 
a scenario, Turkey, blocked from overland commu¬ 
nications with her war partners, might well have 
considered asking for peace. Bulgaria certainly 
would have remained neutral, and Romania might 
have joined the Allied cause under better circum¬ 
stances than occurred historically. Without doubt, 
Austria-Hungary's decline and eventual dissolu¬ 
tion would have been accelerated. 

On the other hand, based on the historical 
experience of the Allied efforts at Gallipoli and 
Salonika, some historians maintain the Balkans in 
World War I were fated to be effectively nothing 
more than the world's largest prisoner of war 
camp. One undeniable difference would have 
been, however, that Allied forces in Serbia would 
have had room to maneuver and pick their times of 
attack, while also being supported by that nation's 
skilled army. Finally, even if such an assembled 
Allied force had been contained in Serbia, it cer¬ 
tainly wouldn't have been any less militarily effec¬ 
tive than it was when bottled up historically. At 
the grand strategic and diplomatic levels, such a 
move couldn't have helped but bring about a bet¬ 
ter resolution to the war in the Balkans. © 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols ore a quick and easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest and most complex military organizations. The symbols are used 
to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 
Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 
higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 

Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 
the primary weaponry and equipment the unit uses to carry out its missions. Examples of 
unit types are: 


[>\[ Infantry 

1X1 Road-Motorized Infantry 
|XCI Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 
10| Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 
0H Airborne (or Paratroop) 

Marines or Naval Infantry 
| A | Mountain Infantry 
|05| Mechanized (or "Armored") Infantry 
| m | Combat Engineers 
1X1 Commando or Special Forces 
[X] Horse Cavalry 
101 Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 
1X^1 Motorcycle Troops 
: j oo° [ Armored Cars 
|( )| Armor or Tank 

[0)[ Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 
1^* J Truck-Towed Artillery 
lXl Horse-Drawn Artillery 


| -$> | Rocket Artillery 
1 j | Mortars 
|\$/1 Anti-Tank 

|0\| Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 
0J Modern Air Defense Artillery 
hX Signals or Communication Troops 
|cjpl Fixed-Wing Bombers 
|cjo| Fixed-Wing Fighters 
|c|o| Attack Helicopters 
| ® | Supply or Transport 
| R | Replacments 
|X^1 Motorized Special Ops 
| ^ 1 Military Police 
1X1 Motorized Anti-Tank 
1X0| Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 
1,90 Combined Arms 
fcfel Wheeled Marines 
|jjfe(l Motorized Marines 


XXXXXX - Theater of Operations 111 - Regiment 

XXXXX - Army Group or Front 11 - Battalion 

XXXX - Army I-Company 

X X X - Corps • • • - Platoon 

X X - Division • • - Section 

X - Brigade * - Squad or Fire Team 

Notes 

1. If a unit symbol displays a heavy band down its left side, or a por tion of its symbology is 
filled in, that unit is armed with "hea vy" wea pons. For instance, this |0] would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |o| would mean "heavy tanks." 

2. If there is bracket ( 01 ) atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 
it was/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 
(temporary) purpose or mission. 

3. The number or word appearing to the side of a unit box is that outfit's numeric or name 
identity. For instance, this unit would be the 1st Mechanized Infantry Division. 
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Baltic Assault 


Operation Albion 

by Carl 0. Schuster 


[Ed's Note: In this article all non-German units are 
shown in plain text; those of the Germans are in italic.] 

Background 

On 12 October 1917, a German assault force 
stormed ashore on Saaremaa Island, just off the 
Latvian coast. Conducted as part of what turned 
out to be Germany's final campaign against Im¬ 
perial Russia, the landing also ranks as the largest 
German amphibious operation ever conducted. 

The Russian defenders were demoralized, 
poorly supplied, and put up only a disorganized 
resistance. The Germans were able to land quickly 
and advance rapidly inland, despite problems with 
disembarkation, naval gunfire support coordina¬ 
tion, and communications. They had Saaremaa, 
and nearby Hiiumaa and Moon Islands, under con¬ 
trol by 20 October; but Russia's naval mine warfare 
forces proved more of a challenge. Another week 
would pass before the Germans successfully 
cleared paths through the area's many minefields. 

Still, the entire operation was a magnificent 
victory hailed throughout Germany as a great feat 
of arms. In fact, the morale boosting aspect of the 
invasion may have been one of its primary purpos¬ 
es. Its success certainly improved German morale, 
while also strengthening the hand of Russia's anti¬ 
war elements. 

Codenamed "Operation Albion," the landings 
were intended to open the Gulf of Riga to German 
penetration. From there, the German navy could 
threaten the rear of the Russian 12th Army defend¬ 
ing the Baltic coast. 

Planning 

Planning was initiated on 12 September, when 
Germany's Supreme Command East (Oberost) 
requested naval assistance in capturing the islands. 
Gen. Max von Hutier, commander of the German 
8th Army, had taken Riga nine days earlier and was 
concerned about the Russian naval threat to his 
further advance. 

The German navy command jumped on the 
request, claiming possession of the Baltic Islands 
would enable them to conduct follow-on landings 
against Revel (modern Tallinn), Helsingfors (mod¬ 
ern Helsinki), or the Russian capital of Petrograd 
(Leningrad/St. Petersburg). The Kaiser and his 


naval chiefs were in fact looking for an operation 
that would involve their fleet's major units, whose 
increasingly restive crews needed something to do. 
Operation Albion seemed the perfect task. 

Gen. von Hutier was placed in overall com¬ 
mand. He in turn put the landing force under the 
command of Gen. von Kathen, commander of the 
23rd Reserve Infantry Corps (23RIC). The landing 
itself was to be under the control of Vice Adm. 
Erhardt Schmidt, commander of the German 1st 
Battleship Squadron. 

Below that level, command arrangements 
became confused. The naval boat commanders of 
the first wave had control over where they would 
land — unless the embarked landing force com¬ 
mander felt the landing beach was "tactically infea¬ 
sible." Except for that provision, the command 
structure also represented a departure from pre¬ 
war German theory, which called for the entire 
landing operation to be under army control. 

Once the landing force was ashore, tactical 
control shifted to the 23RIC, a procedure somewhat 
similar to that used by the US Navy and Marine 
Corps in the Pacific during World War II. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the smooth running of the operation, 
however, von Hutier retained overall control of the 
ground maneuver and supporting elements (naval 
gunfire and aviation support). Worse, Gen. von 
Kathen never even practiced such an operation, 
and all communications had to be routed through 
the flagship, the battlecruiser Von Moltke. 

Thus the communications structure became 
more complicated and less reliable the farther the 
ground components moved inland. The Germans 
turned out to be lucky as this potentially disastrous 
command structure was not seriously tested. 

Intelligence estimates placed only a few Rus¬ 
sian troops on the islands, but much strength was 
thought to lie in the Russian mine and British sub¬ 
marine assets in the area. In fact, it was respect the 
German navy had for those British submarines, 
Russian mines and naval forces and strong coastal 
batteries that had kept them out of the Gulf of Riga 
throughout the war up to that time. 

Adm. Schmidt therefore assembled a massive 
naval task force for Albion, including extensive 
destroyer and minesweeping forces (see Table 1). 
Another 19 transport ships and over 30 s mall craft 
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were also gathered. Time was limited, so no special 
purpose assault boats could be built or acquired. 
Merchant ships had to be used, and planning 
called for the troops to be carried ashore in those 
vessels' lifeboats. Horse transports and modified 
pontoon bridges were to be utilized as temporary 
piers for the landing of animals and equipment on 
the beach. 

Adm. Schmidt also benefited from the lessons 
of the earlier British Dardanelles Campaign. 
Several lifeboats and barges were modified to carry 
machineguns to suppress Russian defensive fire as 
the other boats moved toward the beach. Much 
planning effort was also dedicated to ensuring ade¬ 
quate supplies were included in the first wave. 

By 11 September, the navy had enough ships 
to transport half the assault force in a single lift. 
Nearly 70 naval aircraft were also assigned to sup¬ 
port the landing. 

Libau was chosen as the embarkation point 
because it was both close to the landing area and 
beyond the range of Russian aerial reconnaissance. 

Saaremaa Island's Tagga Bay was selected as 
the landing site. It provided a protected anchorage 
and access to the island's central plain and limited 
road network. On the debit side, it was also pro¬ 
tected by two Russian coastal defense batteries and 
a minefield (see map). The seaward assembly area 
also lay in range of Russian coastal defense batter¬ 
ies on nearby Hiiumaa Island. Suppressing those 
batteries was therefore essential to the success of 
the operation. 

The landing force was drawn from the 23RIC 
and would number approximately 24,600 men, 
8,500 horses, and over 40 guns (see Table 2). 
Essentially, the landing force would consist of a 
reinforced infantry division supported by the 2nd 
Bicyclist Infantry Brigade. Two landings were 
planned. The main one was to take place at Tagga 
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Bay, while half the bicyclists conducted a sec¬ 
ondary landing at Pamerort, about 20 nautical 
miles to the east. 

German studies of previous landing operations 
indicated success was dependent on rapid move¬ 
ment inland. Their scheme of maneuver therefore 
called for the first wave to push off the beach with¬ 
out waiting to consolidate its position. 

Two stormtrooper companies were also in¬ 
cluded in the landing force. Much like the com¬ 
mandos that would often take part in the landings 
of the Second World War, their mission was to 
destroy the coastal batteries that dominated Tagga 
Bay and Pamerort. 

Cavalry required too much shipping space, so 
the Bicyclist Brigade was sent instead. Its mission 
was to operate like cavalry, probing for weaknesses 


Table No. 1 

German Naval Forces Assigned to 
Operation Albion 

Flagship: Battlecruiser Von Moltke 

Battleship Squadron No. 3: 5 battleships (Konig, Bayern, 
GroBer Kurfurst, Kronprinz, Markgraf) 

Battleship Squadron No. 4: 5 battleships (Friedrich der 
GroBe, Konig Albert, Kaiserin, Prinzregent Luipold, Kaiser) 

Total: 1 battlecruiser, 10 battleships 

No. 2 Scouting Division: 4 armored and 3 light cruisers 
Torpedo Boat Flotillas:* 1 light cruiser (flagship) 

Flotilla No. 2: 10 boats 
Flotilla No. 6: 5 boats 
Flotilla No. 8: 11 boats 
Flalf-Flotilla No. 7: 5 boats 
Flalf-Flotilla No. 13: 5 boats 
Flotilla No. 9: 11 boats 

Total Force: 1 light cruiser and 47 torpedo boats 

Kurland U-Boat Flotilla: 6 UC-class submarines 
Minesweeper Flotillas 2, 4, and one half-flotilla: 60 boats 
Flotilla von Rosenberg: 72 trawlers and other light craft 

Naval Aviation: 6 Zeppelins, 65 land-based seaplanes, the 
seaplane carrier Elena, with 4 seaplanes. 

Transports: 19 troop transports with a total displacement of 
153,664 metric tons. 

Supply Ships: 21 coal carriers, water, stores and ammunition 
ships 

‘Note: German torpedo boats were actually small destroyers 
that were equipped with few guns, but had several banks of 
torpedoes. In accordance with the practice of those times, 
these units are referred to as "torpedo boat destroyers" in the 
text. 


in Russian positions and exploiting any break¬ 
throughs that occurred. At the last, a small horse 
cavalry force was also sent, to support the cyclists 
by operating in areas where those vehicles were 
not practical. 

The navy and army staffs involved met for the 
first time on 21 September to finalize combined 
plans for the operation. It was then the command 
arrangements were made. Consideration was also 
given, but dropped, for the use of smoke screens 
and multiple landings to achieve surprise. Instead, 
a diversionary demonstration was to be directed at 
the Russian coastal batteries on the Sworbe Penin¬ 
sula. 

Albion's preliminaries were to launch on 1 
October, giving the minesweepers a week to clear 
away the extensive Russian minefields. Stormy 
weather intervened, however, delaying the start of 
sweeping operations until 7 October. 

By that time, Gen. Ludendorf, Quartermaster 
General of the German General Staff, was arguing 
for cancellation of Albion and transport of the 
troops to other theaters. He felt the delay had 
reduced the possibility of surprise, and even more 
important in his eyes, he wanted to use the force in 
an offensive to knock Italy out of the war. None¬ 
theless, the plan had the support of the Kaiser, and 
the delay actually proved fortuitous. 

The Germans used the time to train the troops 
in embarkation and debarkation procedures. The 
naval seaplane squadrons began a daily bombing 
campaign against the island's forts, destroying the 
ammunition dump servicing a 305mm coastal 
defense battery on the Sworbe Peninsula. They also 
laid some mines in the Moon Island Channel to 
prevent Russian naval reinforcements from enter¬ 
ing the Gulf by that route. 

The very size of the task force clogged Libau 
harbor, impeding the delivery of coal and other 
supplies, which forced use of the stocks immedi¬ 
ately available. Ultimately, the dwindling supply 
of coal in the port forced the decision on 10 
October. The task force had to put to sea or the 
operation had to be cancelled. Adm. Schmidt 
decided to go ahead, even though minesweeping 
operations were not yet considered completed. The 
warships were ordered to sea and the landing force 
embarked their transports. 

The Landings 

The initial stages of the landing operation 
began that evening. Light ships were placed to 
mark the location of channels cleared through the 
minefields. The German 3rd and 4th Battleship 
Squadrons proceeded through those swept lanes 
and engaged the Tagga Bay and Sworbe coastal 
defense batteries. 

Meanwhile, destroyers rendezvoused with the 
transports and the combined amphibious task 
force began its move to the target area. They con¬ 
ducted a demonstration against the Sworbe Penin- 
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sula late on the afternoon of 11 October, then 
turned around at dusk and sailed to the assembly 
point off Tagga Bay, arriving at 3:00 a.m., 12 
October. 

One squadron of destroyers went in with the 
landing craft to shell the beach, and three torpedo 
boats fired on the coastal defense batteries before 
shifting their attention to the nearby Papensholm 
Naval Air Facility. 

Russian reaction was limited to that of local 
naval units and the British submarines stationed at 
Revel. The former were brushed aside at little cost 
to the Germans, though the mines proved formida¬ 
ble opponents. The British subs were hampered by 
a shortage of torpedoes and maintenance prob¬ 
lems. They made only three attacks, damaging one 
German mine warfare ship. 

The stormtroopers were the first ashore, mov¬ 
ing off the beach at 5:30 a.m. Making their way 
over rough terrain in the dark, they found the bat¬ 
teries completely unprepared to defend against a 
landward attack. The fighting was over swiftly; the 
guns were in German hands by 8:00 a.m. 

Meanwhile, the 131st Infantry Regiment began 
its landing on the western beach, while the 138th 
assaulted the eastern side of the bay. Russian resis¬ 
tance was nil. By 9:00 a.m., the temporary piers 
were in place and heavy equipment and artillery 
began to come ashore. At the same time, the 
Bicyclist Brigade landed east of Tagga Bay, at 
Pamerort, and encircled the coast defense battery 
there, pushing on to the Moon Island Causeway 
with a torpedo boat squadron in support. 

The only German casualties so far were the 
battleships Bayern and Grofler Kurfurst, which were 
damaged by mines. The transport Corsika also hit a 
mine while entering Tagga Bay and had to be 
beached. It was later towed back to Libau. 

Fighting Ashore 

The battle ashore went quickly, with most of 
the Russian garrison surrendering without a fight. 
Only the naval coastal defense batteries at Sworbe 
and Soela resisted with any determination. The 
entire island was in German hands by 15 October. 
In fact, resistance was so light that on 14 October 
Adm. Schmidt requested the diversion of one regi¬ 
ment from Saaremaa Island to assault nearby 
Hiiumaa, and asked the Bicyclist Brigade to push 
onto Moon Island as well. Gen. von Hutier ap¬ 
proved both requests on the 15th. Moon Island fell 
two days later, but the Russian naval garrison on 
Hiiumaa held out until the 20th. 

Adm. Schmidt's requests for additional sup¬ 
plies and authorization to push on to the mainland 
were denied. Von Hutier was not interested in fur¬ 
ther amphibious adventures, and the Baltic winter 
was only a month away. 

The Russians stopped the Germans from pen¬ 
etrating farther northward into Moon Island 
Channel by scuttling the pre-dreadnought battle¬ 


ship Slava and five steamships across its entrance. 
They also laid a fresh field of over 400 contact 
mines. The German naval squadrons were with¬ 
drawn on 22 October, after conducting some raids 
against Russian bases and facilities within the Gulf 
of Riga. 

Conclusions 

Operation Albion turned out to be the last 
major Russo-German confrontation of the war. 


Table No. 

2: 

Casualties in Operation Albion 

A. GERMAN CASUALTIES 

Army 

Navy 

Killed/Missing 

Officers: 3 

15 

Enlisted: 51 

125 

Wounded 


Officers: 6 

9 

Enlisted: 135 

52 

Ships Sunk and Lost 

Cause 

3 Torpedo Boat Destroyers 

Mines 

18 Small Craft 

Mines 

3 Minesweepers 

Run Aground 

Ships Damaged: 


3 Battleships 

Mines 

3 Torpedo Boat Destroyers 

Mines 

2 Transports 

Mines 

1 Transport 

Run Aground 

1 Minesweeper Base Ship 

Sub Torpedo 

1 Landing Craft 

Gunfire 

B. RUSSIAN CASUALTIES 

Ground Units: 2,000 killed; 20,130 

captured. 

Ships Sunk 

Cause 

Battleship Slava Naval Gunfire (Scuttled) 

1 Destroyer 

Naval Gunfire 

2 Destroyers 

Mines 

1 Gunboat 

Naval Gunfire 

1 Submarine 

Unknown (Mine?) 

1 British Submarine (C32) 

Scuttled 

5 Steamships 

Scuttled 

Ships Damaged: 


Battleship Grazhdanin 

Naval Gunfire 

1 Armored Cruiser 

Sub Torpedo 

1 Armored Cruiser 

Naval Gunfire 

2 Destroyers 

Naval Gunfire 

1 Gunboat 

Naval Gunfire 

2 Steamships 

Mines 

1 Transport 

Sub Torpedo 
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Russian losses were relatively heavy. In addition 
to the Slava, a gunboat was sunk and several small 
naval units damaged in the fighting around the 
islands. Two Russian destroyers were sunk by 
German aerial mines in the Moon Island Channel, 
and the armored cruiser Bogatyr was torpedoed 
by the German submarine UB-58. The Germans 
also captured almost 20,000 Russians and 140 can¬ 
nons. 

The German success in Albion, coupled with 
their capture of Riga itself, greatly strengthened the 
anti-war faction in Russia. Two weeks later, the 
Bolsheviks led a successful coup that overthrew the 
Kerensky government. Interestingly, the capture of 
the islands also contributed to the Bolsheviks rec¬ 
ommending the movement of the nation's capital 
to Moscow. They were afraid the Germans might 
conduct a combined naval-ground operation 
against Petrograd to eliminate the Communist 
threat growing there. 

All these results suggest the Germans might 
have been wiser to seize the islands earlier in the 
war, for example, in the fall of 1915 or the summer 
of 1916. Possession of the Baltic Islands gave the 
Germans a forward base for landings deeper along 


the coast and enabled them to threaten both 
Petrograd and the rear of the armies defending 
landward. Had Albion been run sooner, the Rus¬ 
sians would have been forced to either retake the 
islands or divert troops from the interior to defend 
the coast from further amphibious attacks. 

On the other hand, Germany's strategic priori¬ 
ty lay in the west until 1917, and amphibious land¬ 
ings alone would not have been enough to alter the 
overall balance in the east. The commitment of 
additional ground and air forces to exploit the 
landings would have been needed for them to 
achieve decisive results. Thus Germany would 
have actually had to shift her strategic priority 
from west to east to make such a plan work. 

An earlier switch might have aborted the 
bloody Brusilov Offensive of 1916, which so devas¬ 
tated Germany's main ally, Austria-Hungary. But 
then, opposed to that consideration, while the 
Austro-Hungarians may have stayed active in the 
war longer, it was the massive Russian casualties 
of the Brusilov Offensive that set the stage for the 
anti-war movement that ultimately drove Russia 
out of the war. Thus we have a situation where 
there are "what-ifs" within "what-ifs." 
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Several problems were noted in the execution 
of Operation Albion itself. First, naval gunfire sup¬ 
port proved difficult to coordinate because von 
Hutier reserved that fire control function for him¬ 
self, while at the same time refusing to embark on 
any ship. Instead, he tried to run the operation 
from Riga. The resulting delays held up moves 
against Moon and Hiiumaa Islands. Those delays 
would have been disastrous had Russian resistance 
on the beaches been strong enough to force 
changes in the fire support or on-shore maneuver 
schemes. 

The number of troops actually embarked was 
over 10 percent greater than had been planned, 
forcing a reshuffling of units on the ships just 
before departure. Some units had to be split up 
among several transports and mixing took place. 
This delayed the consolidation ashore, forced last 
minute changes in the landing plan, and might 
have had serious consequences in the face of 
strong resistance. At the same time, nearly a fifth of 
the first landing wave was embarked on a single 
transport. Its loss would have been catastrophic if 
heavy fighting had been required. 

The problem of just who was in charge of 
beach selection for the first wave never came up, 
but that duality of command also carried a poten¬ 
tial for disaster. 

Ironically, both the Allied press and Russian 
intelligence had been predicting a German assault 
on Saaremaa Island since early 1917, yet nothing 
was done to forestall it. Russian intelligence was 
also aware of the German naval sortie, but some¬ 
how no warning reached the island's defenders. 
This failure was probably due to the disorganiza¬ 
tion and chaos rampant throughout the Russian 
armed forces by that time. Had a similar command 
and control failure occurred in 1915-16, the Russian 
army and navy of that period would have put up 
stouter resistance. The demoralized Russians of 
1917, however, didn't defend the beach, leaving the 
Germans free to learn their lessons at little cost. © 
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The Baltic States 
1939-52 

by Dean Brooks 


From Russian Civil War to Soviet 
Invasion 

In November 1918, as the Red Army stood tat¬ 
tered and seemingly impotent, provisional govern¬ 
ments in the former provinces of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia declared their independence. They 
were supported by the victorious Western Allies, 
who ordered the German troops still in the area not 
to disarm, but rather to stand guard temporarily to 
prevent Soviet interference. Thus were born the 
Baltic Republics. 

By the late 1930s, it was again only German 
arms — this time the rising strength of Nazi 
Germany — that acted as a counterbalance to the 
threat of renewed Soviet aggression. Along with 
Finland, the Baltic states attempted to walk the nar¬ 
row diplomatic path between those two giants and 
preserve their independence. In August 1939 that 
path disappeared. 

To begin his war. Hitler needed guarantees of 
Soviet neutrality, which he obtained by allowing 
the Baltic states and Finland to fall into the Soviet 
sphere of influence. Thus assured Germany would 
not intervene, Stalin demanded air, land and naval 
bases from all four states, along with substantial 
portions of Finnish territory. Only by holding such 
facilities in all four countries could the Kremlin 
ensure those nations would not become spring¬ 
boards for invasion (specifically, for an attack 
toward Leningrad, as had been launched from 
Estonia in 1919). 

The Finns dragged out negotiations until the 
end of November, at which point the Red Army 
attacked. But Finland mobilized an army of nine 
well-trained and moderately well-equipped divi¬ 
sions, and geography allowed them to fight on a 
series of favorably narrow fronts. They killed 
200,000 Soviet troops before being overwhelmed in 
the "Winter War" of 1939-40. 

In contrast, no Baltic state had more than four 
or five poorly trained and underequipped division- 
equivalents, plus some antiquated planes, to cover 
hundreds of miles of open border. Seeing no alter¬ 
native, the Baltic states capitulated to Stalin's 
demands in October 1939. 

Complex Baltic Nationalism 

In June 1940, with the Allies and Hitler fully 
engaged in France, Stalin carried out the complete 
takeover of all three Baltic republics. Their status 
was changed to that of republics within the USSR. 


All semblance of democratic government and all 
non-Communist political parties were abolished. 
To avoid deportation to other areas of the USSR 
and the military draft, thousands of former Baltic 
soldiers fled to the forests. That was the start of 
Baltic national resistance. 

In Estonia, as many as 50,000 men and women 
may have eventually participated — an amazing 
proportion for a country with a population of less 
than a million. Some joined the "Brothers of the 
Forest" (as the hiding ex-soldiers were called), and 
engaged in sporadic raids on Soviet installations. 
Many more stayed home and formed secret militia 
units. At least 4,000 escaped to Finland and fought 
in the Winter War. 

In Latvia, some 60,000 are thought to have con¬ 
tributed to the underground movement, a much 
lower percentage than in Estonia. Latvia's power 
to resist was hampered by several factors. On the 
one hand, her 1939 army had been the largest, best- 
trained and equipped of the three. The Latvian 
capital of Riga was the richest and most important 
city in the Baltic states, and was one of the great 
historic centers of European culture. However, that 
same large urban population was easily vulnerable 
to reprisals; flat farmlands offered little cover for 
partisan bands; and clandestine anti-Soviet aid 
from Finland and Germany was difficult to get and 
even harder to cache. (Later, a strong prewar 
Latvian fascist movement, coupled with a tradition 
of anti-Semitism, would be the factors deterring 
the Latvians from strongly resisting German occu¬ 
pation.) 

In Lithuania, as many as 120,000 joined the 
underground. Their resistance would prove to be 
not only the most vigorous, but also the most pro¬ 
longed and consistently nationalist in character. 
That was because Lithuanian nationalism is unique 
among the Baltic states. 

Unlike Latvia and Estonia, Lithuanian had 
never had an imposed German aristocracy. At the 
same time, Lithuania asserted its historic claims to 
the port town of Memel, which Germany also cov¬ 
eted as part of its national territory. In April 1939, 
Hitler reincorporated Memel into East Prussia, 
thus giving Lithuanian nationalists a reason to hate 
Germany. 

But Lithuania also coveted the Polish town of 
Wilno (in Russian, Vilna; in Lithuanian, Vilnius). 
The two countries had clashed over control of the 
area in the 1920s and Poland had won. Vilnius had 
been the capital of the 16th century Lithuanian 
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kingdom that had then stretched over much of 
Poland, Prussia and Belorussia. 

In September 1939, Hitler, attempting to take 
advantage of Lithuania's multiple grievances, 
urged her government to take part in the German 
invasion of Poland, and thus regain the place by 
that means. The Lithuanians, however, chose to 
stay neutral. Hitler reacted to that rebuff by ceding 
Lithuania completely into the Soviet sphere (where 
earlier he had claimed it for Germany's) in return 
for more territory in central Poland. (Ironically, 
Stalin later made Vilnius the capital of Soviet 
Lithuania.) 

Resistance to the Soviets, 1939-41 

In Soviet-occupied Lithuania a profusion of 
resistance groups developed reflecting the complex 
prewar politics of the Lithuanian republic. The for¬ 
mer Lithuanian army attache in Berlin, Kazys 
Skirpa, proclaimed the Lithuanian Activist Front 
(LAF) in November 1939. By March 1941, that 
group claimed a membership of 36,000, and was 
preparing sabotage and seizure teams for use 
against telephone exchanges and radio stations in 
anticipation of the German invasion. 

Other groups, ranging from anti-Nazi social¬ 
ists to anti-Soviet nationalists, included: the 
Lithuanian Defense League, Iron Wolf, the Lith¬ 
uanian Freedom Army, the Union of Lithuanian 
Freedom Fighters, the Union of Lithuanians, the 
Front of Lithuanian Activists, and the Committee 
for Rescuing Lithuania. 

Similar profusion and confusion prevailed in 
Latvia and Estonia, with resistance tending to coa¬ 
lesce around those republics' leading political fig¬ 
ures from the pre-1940 era. 

Under the Soviet terror, coordination between 
the many groups was difficult. (Earlier attempts to 
form a pan-Baltic military alliance had failed in the 
1930s, largely because of factional rivalries within 
each country.) The Soviets arrested hundreds of 
Baltic operatives and dozens of German agents 
during the year prior to Barbarossa, while fear of 
reprisals against the general population held the 
nationalists back from direct action. 

On 14 June 1941, in general anticipation of the 
German attack, the Soviets began to arrest Baltic 
citizens — the number so taken soon grew to more 
than 100,000. Almost all were either executed or 
deported. In a few cases, the underground suc¬ 
ceeded in casting false doubt on some pro-Soviet 
collaborators, who were then wrongly arrested in 
the general sweep. 

Despite such attempts at curbing Moscow's 
new terror, it's clear its effect was devastating. 
Only 15,000-20,000 Estonian fighters rallied in sup¬ 
port of the advancing Germans in July; by that 
time the Reds had had weeks to suppress them. 

The Soviets also raised six divisions of Baltic 
conscripts for the Red Army (two from each repub¬ 
lic), but did not commit them to battle; their loyal¬ 


ties were too uncertain. Some of those men found 
themselves fighting months or years later on other 
fronts. (The 201st Rifle Division did fight for a time 
outside Tallinn before evacuating from the port.) 
Most of the Baltic conscripts, however, ended up 
being sent to labor camps, and most of them died 
there. 

German Invasion & Occupation 

The first battle of the Baltic states was quickly 
lost by the Soviets. By 26 June 1941, with the help 
of the LAF central command and hundreds of 
spontaneous anti-Soviet guerrilla attacks through¬ 
out the country, the Germans took Kaunas. A week 
later they were marching past cheering crowds in 
Riga. In early July they stood outside Tartu and 
Pskov. 

In Tartu, Estonian resistance groups battled 
with Soviet demolition battalions, wrecking much 
of the town in the process. German-trained Eston¬ 
ian raiding parties were landed near Parnu. The 
Germans drove on Tallinn, where the Soviets made 
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a brief stand supported by the guns of their cruiser 
Kirov. The main Soviet Baltic Fleet base had been 
rashly relocated there, and in late August, pressed 
from all sides, they tried to evacuate it. The result 
was a seagoing massacre (see sidebar). By early 
September, the Germans had reached Leningrad 
and put that city under siege. The Baltic Republics 
had been "freed." 

The German occupation of the Baltic states was 
based on the same tragic-opera National Socialist 
feudalism and unlimited brutality as they exhibited 
elsewhere in conquered Europe. German cultural 
ties to the Baltic area were no protection. Lutheran 
Estonia and Latvia had been ruled for centuries by 
a German-born aristocracy, but had also distrib¬ 
uted large tracts of previously-German-owned 
estates to their peasants in the 1920s. Lithuanian 
nationalism conflicted with Germany's own. These 
became the excuses for conscription of forced 
laborers for work in Germany, and for military 
rule. 

Tens of thousands of Baltic-German residents 
who had been deported back to the Reich by the 
Soviets in June 1940 returned in 1942. Instead of 


restoring their original property, the German mili¬ 
tary government settled them at key road junc¬ 
tions, hoping their presence would discourage par¬ 
tisan activity. Lithuanians resisted their new occu¬ 
piers by burning down the requisitioned houses. 

Another strange plan fostered by the 
Reichskommissariat Ostland (the bureaucratic appa¬ 
ratus set up by Berlin to administer the Baltic 
republics) involved Dutch-Nazi investors. They 
had recently lost their colonial rubber plantations 
in Indonesia to the Japanese, and a few were given 
dairy farms in the Baltic states as compensation. 

Meanwhile the SS sought to turn Memel, along 
with the Russian countryside east of Narva, into 
special hereditary fiefdoms for its chiefs. 

After Stalingrad and Kursk, though, all such 
schemes began to unravel rapidly. 

The pending German defeat presented the 
Baltic nationalists with a painful dilemma. Only a 
few ardent fascists wanted continued German 
domination, but fewer still wanted the Soviets 
back. (Almost all the native Communists had been 
imprisoned or executed during the late 1930s.) 
Enough volunteers stepped forward to form a few 
German army battalions of Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Estonian Ostruppen (Eastern Troops), some of 
whom served as far away as Italy and Yugoslavia. 
There were also Baltic nationals in the SS, includ¬ 
ing some concentration camp guards, and well 
known Estonian and Latvian Waffen SS Legions. 
These units were generally more successful than 
comparable formations of Bosnian Moslems or 
Albanian Mountaineers, but after 1941 there were 
few further volunteers, and the Germans used con¬ 
scription to keep up their numbers. 

The most important military organization in 
the wartime Baltic states was the Schuma, anti-par¬ 
tisan police battalions. More than 90 such units 
were organized, including 41 from Latvia alone. 
Each had 500-700 riflemen, along with a few 
machineguns and mortars. Wearing pre-1940 
national uniforms or those of German police, they 
were equipped with captured Czech weapons and 
led by a mix of Baltic and German officers. 

Along with the more informally organized 
“Civic Guard Militia" in the villages, the Schuma 
proved efficient in keeping Red Army partisans 
out of Baltic territory. They did not, however, suc¬ 
ceed in clearing the partisans from neighboring 
Belorussia, even with German help. 

Some in the Schuma also secretly helped their 
nationalist comrades, providing them with 
weapons, uniforms, foo'd and ammunition. Entire 
companies of Schuma occasionally deserted to form 
nationalist detachments hidden in the forests. 

Roughly 2,000 partisans were killed in 
Lithuania during the course of the 1941 "libera¬ 
tion." Another 10,000 civilians and underground 
fighters died during the 1941-44 German occupa¬ 
tion. Lithuanians drafted into auxiliary construc¬ 
tion and supply units of the Wehrmacht, or used as 
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forced laborers in Germany, also died in the tens of 
thousands (many killed by Allied bombs). At least 
10,000-20,000 non-Jewish Lithuanians met their 
ends in German concentration camps, accused of 
"political crimes." 

The numbers for Latvia and Estonia are com¬ 
parable to those for Lithuania, for a Baltic total of 
perhaps 100,000 killed. 

The Holocaust fell heavily on the Baltics, and 
the toll of Baltic war dead is overshadowed by it. 
Lithuania's Jewish population-of 155,000 was all 
but annihilated. Anti-Semitic Lithuanian and 
Latvian partisans actively shared in the extermina¬ 
tions, killing thousands from the very first day of 
the war. 

Estonia's tiny Jewish population of 5,000 suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping with the Red Army before that 
country fell. But Jewish ghettos were established in 


Riga, Siauliai, Kaunas and Vilnius, and those 
places also became final destinations for many 
deported German Jews, adding tens of thousands 
more to the multitudes of Baltic Jews who perished 
there. Small companies of Jewish partisans were set 
up in the Vilnius and Kaunas ghettos, but they 
lacked weapons and a secure base, and accom¬ 
plished nothing beyond firing a few symbolic 
shots. A few hundred Estonian Jews joined the Red 
Army and fought during the retreats of 1941. 

By 1944, no more than 10,000 out of a prewar 
population of a quarter million Baltic Jews 
remained alive. 

The Soviets Return 

In January 1944, the Red Army broke out of 
Leningrad and drove south, capturing Kaunas and 
threatening to cut off the Baltic states from 


The Tallinn Disaster 


German analysis of their World War I Baltic 
Islands campaign taught them several valuable lessons. 
In particular, it indicated that air superiority combined 
with dense minefields might seal off the Soviet Baltic 
fleet, and perhaps even destroy it without the need to 
resort to surface combat (based on the assumption 
Operation Barbarossa, the invasion of the USSR, was 
expected to be over before winter). With the World 
War I campaign as background, then, the Germans 
hoped their torpedo boats, mines, and Stukas could 
keep things under control until the Soviet capitulation 
ended the war. 

Those German considerations led the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet into what has become known to history as the 
"Tallinn Disaster." 

German forces began the new war in the Baltic by 
laying mines along key approaches to the Gulf of Riga 
during the night of 21 June. The "Wartburg" and 
"Apolda" mine barriers covered the Irben Stait and pas¬ 
sage northwest of Dagoe (Hiiumaa) Island, while 
"Corbetha" blocked the Gulf itself just west of Tallinn. 

The strategy paid off almost immediately. The 
Soviet cruiser Maxim Gorki ran into the Apolda field on 
the 23rd and was damaged; her accompanying destroy¬ 
er, the Gnevny, was sunk. In subsequent weeks 38 Soviet 
merchant ships were sunk in the Irben Strait and Gulf of 
Riga, many by mines. 

In early August, the German minelayer Brummer 
(formerly the Norwegian Olav Tryggvason, seized in 
1940) and her sister ships reinforced the Baltic mine¬ 
fields, this time also isolating Soviet-held Hango on the 
southern Finnish coast. 

The Soviet Baltic Fleet had staged forward to 
Tallinn after Moscow's takeover of the Baltic Republics. 
This put depots, administrative staffs, and essential 
materiel directly in the path of the oncoming German 
blitzrieg. By late August, evacuation by sea had become 
the only option for the Soviets in Tallinn. That retreat 


would have to pass through yet another minefield, 
"Juminda," begun 15 August, and stretching in succes¬ 
sive layers 75 miles down the Gulf. 

These inner-Gulf mine barriers had been sewn part¬ 
ly from the air, a relatively new technique, but one the 
Germans perfected quickly. As early as the morning of 
22 June, the steamer Rukhno had hit an air-laid mine 
and sank just east of Kronstadt, practically within sight 
of Leningrad. Thereafter, nowhere was safe, and 
German aircraft continued to lay hundreds of mines in 
the Gulf. 

Four separate convoys left Tallinn on 28 August. 
They included 70 transports of more than 6,000 GRT 
(Gross Registered Tons) each, 10 fleet minesweepers, 17 
light trawlers, the Kirov, nine destroyers, and sundry 
torpedo boats, barges, tugs, icebreakers, and minelayers 
— 190 ships in all. Tens of thousands of refugees, 
wounded, naval depot personnel and Red Army troops 
were also crowded aboard. 

Losses were catastrophic. Sixteen naval vessels and 
twenty-seven large transports were sunk; more than 
10,000 passengers and crewmen drowned. The Kirov 
was damaged again by mines. Many ships fell prey to 
dive bombing and German torpedo boat attacks. By 
forcing the Soviet convoys to proceed behind the slow 
sweepers, the mines gave the Germans easy targets. The 
complete death toll is still unknown. 

By September, Leningrad was besieged and the 
German air force began concentrating on attacking 
Soviet capital ships in port. Operations in the ever more 
mine-choked waters of the Gulf remained hazardous for 
both sides. For example, the Finnish coastal defense ship 
Ilmarinen, with its 15-inch guns, was sunk west of 
Hango by a mine on 13 September. 

Soviet fleet operations in the Baltic were effectively 
curtailed until the armistice with Finland and the recap¬ 
ture of Estonia reopened the Gulf to them late in 1944. 
The Germans had learned their lessons well. 
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Germany. The former Estonian Prime Minister, Juri 
Uluots, called on the Estonian people to rise up 
and fight alongside the Germans on their country's 
borders. Possibly 40,000 answered that call in a 
desperate attempt to halt a new Soviet takeover. 

During the Battle of Narva (see Command no. 
14, p. 56), Estonians from Schuma police regiments, 
the Waffen SS units, the returning volunteer con¬ 
tingent from Finland, and the nationalist under¬ 
ground, all aided the defense conducted by regular 
and SS troops of the German 18th Army, bringing 
the Soviet 2nd Shock Army to a temporary standstill. 

The battle gained six months' respite, but the 
hoped-for German capitulation to the Western 
Allies didn't occur. There would be no Western 
mandated protection, no armistice line, as there 
had been in 1918-19. 

In August 1944, the Soviets began another 
drive into the Baltics, capturing Riga and T allin n 
Over 60,000 Lithuanians were subsequently draft¬ 
ed into the Red Army to participate in the final dri¬ 
ves into Germany; 20,000 of them never returned. 

Thousands of Baltic refugees held out with two 
bottled up German armies in the "Courland 
Pocket," near Ventspils, until May 1945, when the 
war finally ended. By that time, a new struggle 
between the various Baltic undergrounds and the 
Soviet occupiers had begun in earnest. 

Postwar Resistance 

Now knowing what Soviet occupation would 
ultimately mean, the Baltic nationalists resolved to 
carry on the fight at a fiercer level than in 1940. 
Guerrilla fighting peaked in 1947, but continued 
sporadically well into 1952. 

In Lithuania, estimates by the underground 
and sympathetic Soviet officers agree a total of 
around 30,000 died. Many of those were simply 
executed while being held as hostages, or after 
being taken prisoner during the fighting. No aid 
was received from anywhere outside, beyond occa¬ 
sional and desperate contacts with Finland and 
Sweden. 

The deportations of 1946-52 added what is by 
far the most disastrous chapter in Baltic history, 
comparable to the just-ended Holocaust. As many 
as a million Baltic citizens were deported, sent to 
labor camps, or executed, thus making room for a 
million new Russians. The deportations and the col¬ 
lectivization of agriculture finally deprived the 
resistance of its base, ending the fighting and deter¬ 
mining the fate of the Baltic republics until 1989. G 
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Clash of Steel 


Battleship Engagements of World War II 

by Michael S. Smith 


D espite the primacy of airpower at sea in 
World War II, dreadnoughts still managed 
to fight each other in a number of classic 
battleship vs. battleship engagements. In fact, bat¬ 
tleships clashed ten times between 1939 and 1945. 
Of that number, six can be considered major 
actions. If that seems small, it must be remembered 
that just as in the First World War nations were 
loathe to risk their costly and powerful status sym¬ 
bols in combat — usually choosing to harbor them 
for some anticipated great and decisive fleet action 
that never came. 

Two of the Axis nations, Japan and Italy, were 
particularly guilty of extreme caution in the com¬ 
mitment of their battleships. For example, during 
the desperate struggle with the Americans on 
Guadalcanal, Japanese fortunes on land might have 
been greatly improved if their naval high com¬ 
mand had been willing to dispatch both its super 
battleships, the Musashi and the Yamato, to take 
part in the bombardment of Henderson Field dur¬ 
ing the climactic days of 13-15 November 1942. In 
the first fleet action in the Mediterranean, an over¬ 
whelmingly superior Italian force at Calabria chose 
to run instead of staying to deal a crushing blow to 
their British opponents, because they were unwill¬ 
ing to risk their battleships in an all-out fight. 

The Germans, who ended up taking more risks 
with their battleships, would actually have been 
justified in being more cautious with them. The 
Kriegsmarine had only four full-fledged battleships 
throughout the entire war, and they were all sunk 
or rendered operationally ineffective by the end of 
1943. 

Another salient point about battleship commit¬ 
ment in World War II is that, despite the fact there 
were far fewer of the great ships in commission 
than there had been during the First World War, 
the Second saw over three times the number of 
engagements. 

Further, there were many naval situations dur¬ 
ing World War II that might easily have resulted in 
additional dreadnought clashes. Historians can 
now only imagine what might have happened if 
the Yamato and New Jersey had slugged it out in the 
San Bernardino Straits during the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf; or what the course of events might have been 
had the Italians succeeded in intercepting the 
British at Genoa. 


Still, the engagements that did take place pro¬ 
vide us with a rich load of battleship history. What 
follows is a chronological discussion of those com¬ 
bats. 

Mers El Kabir, 3 July 1940 

In one of the most tragic and controversial 
naval actions of the war, the Royal Navy's "Force 
H" was ordered to destroy the powerful Vichy 
French squadron at Mers-el-Kabir on the Algerian 
coast. Unwilling to risk even the slightest chance 
those ships might fall into German or Italian 
hands, the British gave the French command five 
choices: 1) join the British; 2) take their ships to a 
British port for internment; 3) take their ships to a 
port in the West Indies or the United States; 4) 
scuttle themselves; or 5) fight. The French chose to 
fight. 

Vice Adm. Sir James Somerville, Force H's 
commander, had with him the battleship Hood and 
the battlecruisers Resolution and Valiant, each 
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mounting eight 15-inch guns. He also had two 
heavy cruisers, eleven destroyers, and the aircraft 
carrier Ark Royal. The French squadron consisted of 
the battleships Dunkerque and Strasbourg, each with 
eight 13-inch guns; the battleships Provence and 
Bretagne, with eight 13.4-inchers, and six "superde¬ 
stroyers." Another seven destroyers were based at 
Oran, just a few miles to the east. 

The French command dragged on the negotia¬ 
tions with Somerville long enough for their ships to 
raise sufficient steam to get under way if fired on. 

At 4:56 p.m., at a range of 15,400 yards, the 
British battleships opened fire — it had been 125 
years since the British and French had last fought 
each other (at Waterloo). The French immediately 
began returning fire. The Provence, firing the first 
shot from the French side, actually had to aim her 
guns between the masts of the Dunkerque, docked 
next to her. The French didn't want to fight while 
at anchor, of course, but they were unable to get all 
their ships under way at the same time in the 
crowded anchorage. 

The battleships were ordered to form column 
with the Strasbourg leading, followed by Dun¬ 
kerque, Provence and Bretagne. The Strasbourg 
moved within seconds of receiving the order, and 
British shells crashed into her berth immediately 
after she vacated it. The other French battleships, 
however, were not so lucky. 

The Dunkerque was struck just as she slipped 
her moorings. Four 15-inch shells caused serious 
damage and left her with no electric power to train 
or fire her guns. Unable to fight, she anchored 


again immediately on the other side of the harbor. 
Before completely losing power, though, the 
Dunkerque did managed to get off some 40 shots at 
the Hood, to no great effect. 

The Provence was blasted at 5:03 p.m., while 
waiting for the Dunkerque to pass ahead of her. A 
large oil leak and fire aft left her captain with no 
option but to beach her. 

The Bretagne was also hit before she got under 
way. She was pulverized by an uncounted number 
of shells and was on fire from bow to stern before 
blowing up at 5:07 p.m., taking most of her crew 
with her. 

Only the Strasbourg and five of the superde¬ 
stroyers were able to clear the harbor. 

At 5:12, after only 16 minutes of combat, 
Somerville ceased firing and had his ships take 
cover behind a smokescreen. Up to that point the 
"battle" had been little more than a massacre; three 
French battleships were either sunk or disabled, 
and little damage of any kind had been inflicted on 
the British. But the action now shifted to the more 
open bay, as the British moved to stop the Stras¬ 
bourg and her escorts. 

The Strasbourg's commander cleverly hugged 
the coastline along the eastern side of the broad 
bay, where the threat from powerful French coastal 
batteries kept the British from closing the range. 

Somerville knew his biggest ships would be 
too slow to catch the Strasbourg if the engagement 
moved out to sea. In an effort to slow her down, he 
ordered three airstrikes from Ark Royal. All three 
failed. Unable to catch or stop the Strasbourg, 
Somerville retired with Force H to Gibraltar. The 
next day, the French battleship and her superde¬ 
stroyer escorts entered Toulon in southern France, 
undamaged. 

The battle had been swift and one-sided. It 
demoralized units of the French fleet scattered 
around the world, and galvanized anti-British sen¬ 
timent throughout France itself. 

Denmark Strait, 24 May 1941 

What is perhaps the most famous of all battle¬ 
ship vs. battleship engagements took place in the 
icy waters of the Denmark Strait, off the west coast 
of Iceland. In an effort to paralyze British com¬ 
merce on the high seas, the Germans sent two of 
their newest warships raiding into the North 
Atlantic. That force consisted of the battleship 
Bismarck, with eight 15-inch guns, and the heavy 
cruiser Prinz Eugen. 

The two German ships were discovered sailing 
into the Denmark Strait by the British heavy cruis¬ 
ers Norfolk and Suffolk, which had been stationed 
there on patrol. The Norfolk, equipped with the lat¬ 
est search radar, was ordered to shadow Bismarck 
out of gun range and send periodic position 
reports. 

With their spotters in place, the Admiralty 
made plans to intercept the Bismarck with heavier 
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ships on 24 May. Vice Adm. Holland, commanding 
the interception force, had with him the battlecruis¬ 
er Hood (eight 15-inch guns) and the battleship 
Prince of Wales (ten 14-inchers). 

The British force seemed strong enough for the 
job, but in reality it was not. The Prince of Wales was 
brand new and still had civilian workers on board 
finishing up her guns and propulsion system. The 
Hood, once the pride of the Royal Navy, was over 20 
years old and obsolete by 1941 standards. She was 
badly in need of a refit to upgrade her propulsion 
system and her armor. Her deck armor was particu¬ 
larly thin, making it vulnerable to the plunging 
shots which were bound to occur with long-range 
fire. On the other side, the Bismarck had just suc¬ 
cessfully completed sea trials and workups in the 
Baltic, was fast, heavily armored and easily the 
most powerful battleship afloat at that time. 

As planned, the interception force sighted 
Bismarck and Prinz Eugen at about 5:15 a.m. on the 
24th, and quickly steamed in for the kill. To close the 
distance as quickly as possible, thereby decreasing 
the danger of plunging shellfire, Holland steamed in 
head on. The move had a disadvantage in that it 
only allowed the Royal Navy ships to bring their 
forward guns to bear, while the Germans could 
bring all their guns to bear in broadsides. 

At 5:52 Hood fired the opening shots of the bat¬ 
tle at Prinz Eugen at a range of 25,000 yards. Both 
German ships replied almost instantly and simulta¬ 
neously, concentrating their fire on the Hood. Both 
were quickly on target. Prinz Eugen, using her 
rapid-fire 8-inch guns, drew first blood within one 
minute of opening, and lit a large fire aft of the 
Hood's mainmast. 

At 5:55 Holland ordered his ships to turn 20 
degrees to port to enable them to fire full broad¬ 
sides. The move came too late. The Hood suddenly 
exploded and sank when her aft magazines were 
penetrated by a plunging 15-inch shell from 
Bismarck. There were only three survivors out of a 
complement of 1,500. 

Seconds later. Prince of Wales came under an 
intense concentration of fire as both German ships 
threw everything they had at her. So much water 
was blown up by the near misses spotting became 
difficult for the British gunners. Hit after hit was 
scored on the British battleship, one of which shat¬ 
tered the bridge, killing everyone but the comman¬ 
der and a signalman. 

The Prince of Wales was increasingly unable to 
reply as her guns began to break down. Seeing the 
hopelessness of his situation, the British comman¬ 
der wisely broke off the action at that point. Only 
17 minutes had passed since the first shot had been 
fired. 

The Germans had won a stunning victory. 
Unknown to the British at that moment, however, 
the Prince of Wales had scored two damaging hits 
on the German battlewagon. One had penetrated a 
fuel tank forward and caused a serious leak and a 



nine degree list to port. The other had crashed 
amidships, severing fuel lines and smashing bulk¬ 
heads there. 

Despite the damage, on the German side con¬ 
troversy would swirl around their commander's 
decision not to pursue and finish off Prince of 
Wales. Prime Minister Churchill couldn't under¬ 
stand why the Royal Navy ship hadn't stayed to 
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press home it's attack, even at the risk of almost 
certain destruction. 

At any rate, the two German vessels managed 
to shake off the shadowing enemy cruisers, and 
their commander decided to send Bismarck s ailin g 
straight to safety in Brest. 

Denmark Strait was the worst British naval 
defeat since Coronel in the First World War. But 
the sinking of the Hood strengthened the Royal 
Navy's resolve to destroy the Bismarck and avenge 
their loss. 

The Bismarck Sunk, 27 May 1941 

The Bismarck’s last battle was fought just three 
days after her first. On the evening of the 26th, just 



USS Washington 
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as it seemed the German ship would make good 
her escape to a port in occupied France, the Bis¬ 
marck's rudder was jammed by a hit from an aerial 
torpedo. Unable to maneuver, the great battleship 
swung to a north-by-northwest heading, while her 
leaking fuel began to run low. This was exactly 
what the closing British needed. 

Ocean-going tugs, Luftwaffe bombers, and U- 
boats had been dispatched from France to help 
bring the Bismarck home. It would now be a race to 
see which side got to Bismarck first. 

The British interception force consisted of the 
battleships Rodney (nine 16-inch guns) and King 
George V (ten 14-inchers). The heavy cruiser Norfolk 
and the light cruiser Sheffield would also be avail¬ 
able to engage if necessary. 

Approaching from the west in rough weather, 
the British sighted the Bismarck at a range of 24,000 
yards. At 8:47 a.m. the Rodney's 16-inch guns began 
the battle, with the King George V joining in sec¬ 
onds later. Bismarck replied at 8:49, with her first 
salvo landing short of Rodney; minutes later, 
though, she straddled Rodney with her third. 
Seeing the German had his range, Rodney's captain 
altered course to port. Meanwhile, King George V, 
having not yet received fire, continued to close the 
range head on. 

At 8:45 the Norfolk opened fire with her 8-inch 
guns at a range of 20,000 yards. The German ship 
was now under the concentrated fire of three ene¬ 
mies, and the Bismarck's gunnery began to fall off. 
In another 12 minutes, both British battleships 
again altered course to allow them to fire full 
broadsides. The number of hits on Bismarck steadi¬ 
ly increased, and one of her forward turrets was 
put out of action. 

As the Bismarck concentrated what was left of 
her firepower on the King George V, the British fire 
control efforts were being hampered by cordite 
smoke and gasses which the wind blew into the 
space between them and their target. The Rodney 
and Norfolk fired a total of ten torpedoes at ranges 
between 11,000 and 16,000 yards — all missed. 

The Rodney's captain, on his own initiative, 
altered course to the north to better maintain a 
broadside bearing against the Bismarck. Minutes 
later, the King George V followed suit, but since the 
Rodney was now in the lead, the Bismarck's fire 
again began concentrating on that ship. The British 
turn to the north proved critical in that it removed 
the nuisance of the smoke interference and enabled 
a clear view of the enemy. 

The range was soon closed to 8,500 yards and 
hit after hit began to pulverize the German ship. By 
9:30, with three of four main turrets out of action, 
Bismarck was clearly doomed; by 10:00, she was a 
silent, smoking wreck. 

Impatient to sink her before his fuel ran too 
low, the British commander ordered his ships to 
close to 3,000 yards. The huge shells began striking 
in threes and fours. Rodney and Norfolk each scored 
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a torpedo hit. Miraculously, Bismarck remained 
afloat. 

At 10:15 the British battleships, perilously low 
on fuel, had to leave the scene. The cruiser Dorset¬ 
shire fired two torpedoes into the hulk's port side, 
then two more into her starboard. Moments later, 
flag still flying, the shattered leviathan rolled over 
and vanished beneath the waves. It was a combina¬ 
tion of torpedoes and her own scuttling charges 
that finally sank Bismarck. 

In retrospect, it can be seen that Bismarck's 
jammed rudder had certainly made her a circling 
(if not "sitting") duck. Despite that handicap, 
though, the ship was still able to absorb a tremen¬ 
dous amount of punishment before finally going 
down. Even more perplexing, despite numerous 
near misses, the Germans had not scored one hit 
during the entire battle. 

Second Guadalcanal, 14-15 
November 1942 

The climax of the battle for Guadalcanal and 
the first battleship engagement in the Pacific took 
place in the confined waters north of Guadalcanal, 
in an area so filled with sunken vessels it earned 
the nickname "Ironbottom Sound." 

Admiral Kondo, commanding the Japanese 
"Emergency Bombardment Force," was ordered to 
destroy the American aircraft and defenses on and 
around Henderson Field. This was in preparation 
for a landing of 13,000 troops of the Imperial 
Army's 38th Division, in a final effort to secure the 
island. 

Adm. Halsey, the overall American comman¬ 
der in the area, realized the gravity of the situation 
and dispatched the fast battleships of Task Force 64 
to stop Kondo. This force, under Rear Adm. Willis 
"Ching" Lee, the US Navy's top battleship com¬ 
mander, consisted of the new battleships Washing¬ 
ton (the flagship) and South Dakota, each with nine 
16-inch guns and Mark-3 fire control radars, and 
four destroyers. 

Kondo, commanding a powerful and crack 
force, sailed with the battleship Kirishima (eight 14- 
inch guns), the heavy cruisers Atago (flagship) and 
Takao, two light cruisers and nine destroyers. 

Lee's ships arrived off Guadalcanal just in time 
to meet Kondo's force. The keen-eyed Japanese 
lookouts sighted the Americans, and Kondo react¬ 
ed by splitting his ships into four groups. At 11:00 
p.m., at a range of 18,000 yards, the Washington 
began tracking the easternmost Japanese group, 
consisting of the light cruiser Sendai and the 
destroyer Shikinami. At 11:17 Washington opened 
fire and drove off those two ships. 

Minutes later, just south of Savo Island, at a 
range of 12,000 yards, the light units of both sides 
became entangled in a murderous brawl. The US 
destroyers were mauled, with two sunk and two 
others severely damaged; the Japanese lost only 
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KM Scharnhorst 

During the melee, the South Dakota took num¬ 
erous 5-inch hits in her superstructure, lost power, 
and with it the ability to operate her radar, turrets, 
and radio. Attempting to keep station on Washing¬ 
ton, the South Dakota groped through the darkness, 
bearing the brunt of the fire from Kirishima, Atago 
and Takao. After suffering some 42 shell hits (but 
avoiding 34 torpedoes aimed at her), the disabled 
South Dakota limped away from the fight at 11:55 
p.m. 


Shortly after that, Kirishima illuminated the 
retiring battleship with her searchlights, and the 
American seemed doomed. But just then the 
Washington's radarmen were able to confirm the 
large "blip" they had on their scopes was indeed 
Kirishima, and not the South Dakota. At one minute 
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past midnight, at a range of 8,400 yards, Washing¬ 
ton fired her first salvo at the surprised Japanese 
battleship. 

After scoring nine 16-inch hits, and about 40 
more from her 5-inch batteries, the Washington had 
reduced Kirishima to a flaming wreck. At 12:30 a.m. 
Kirishima's captain ordered her sea cocks opened, 
and she went down seven miles northwest of Savo 
Island — the first surface vessel sunk by a US bat¬ 
tleship since the Battle of Santiago, 3 July 1898. 

Witnessing Kirishima's demise, Adm. Kondo 
ordered his light forces to make another torpedo 
attack on her killer. Lee, anticipating such a move, 
ordered a course change to the south. Seventeen 
torpedo wakes were reported by lookouts, but all 
were skillfully avoided. 

Henderson Field had been saved. By effective¬ 
ly using radar (and a little luck), the US won the 
battle and, for practical purposes, the Guadalcanal 
campaign. On the morning of the 15th, aircraft 
from Henderson Field located and massacred all 
but a few of the soldiers on the transports bound 
for Guadalcanal, aborting the last major Japanese 
effort to retake the island. 

This intervention of US battleships marked the 
turning point of the Guadalcanal campaign and, as 
it turned out, the battle was also the last time in 
naval history that such ships decided a campaign's 
outcome. 

North Cape, 26 December 1943 

The last duel between dreadnoughts in the 
European theater of war was fought in the arctic 
waters off the North Cape of Norway. There, in a 
last desperate attempt to block Allied convoys to 
the USSR, German Adm. Bey, with the battleship 
Scharnhorst (nine 11-inch guns) and five destroyers, 
was directed to sortie against Convoy JW-55B. 

The British, forewarned by ULTRA intercepts 
of the German orders, decided to counter the 
enemy move by sending "Force I," consisting of 
the heavy cruiser Norfolk and the light cruisers 
Sheffield and Belfast. More distant support would 
come from "Force II," consisting of the battleship 
Duke of York (ten 14-inch guns), the light cruiser 
famaica and four destroyers. 

The German task force, designated "First 
Battle Group," with it's command entirely unsus¬ 
pecting, left its base in Alta Fjord at 7:00 p.m. on 
Christmas Day, with orders "to attack boldly and 
shrewdly," and to break off as soon as any heavy 
units were encountered. 

First contact was made by Belfast's radar at a 
distance of 18 miles. At 9:29 p.m. Force I greeted 
the surprised Scharnhorst with a salvo. In the ensu¬ 
ing action the British managed to score several 
telling hits, one of which destroyed Scharnhorst's 
forward radar. The Germans, wanting to get at the 
convoy more than trade shots with the Royal 
Navy, increased speed and broke off to the north¬ 
east. 
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Instead of chasing. Force I steamed strait 
north, on a course that eventually placed them 
between Scharnhorst and the convoy. (Earlier, the 
British destroyers had fanned out to the west in an 
attempt to locate JW-55B, but had been unable to 
find anything. With the weather worsening, they 
were ordered back to port at 2:20 p.m.) 

At 12:21 p.m. Scharnhorst again stumbled on 
Force I's cruisers, and another gunnery duel began, 
this time lasting 20 minutes. The British took the 
worst of it here, when Norfolk' received two hits, 
one of which took out her radar, and the other her 
turrets. 

Scharnhorst then turned to the southeast to 
shake off the shadowing warships. Meanwhile, 
though, Force II had been alerted to the Germans' 
presence and had begun closing in for a kill. Hours 
later, as winter darkness set in, the Duke of York's 
radar picked up Scharnhorst to the northeast at a 
range of 22 miles. At 4:47, the Duke opened fire at a 
range of 13,000 yards at the again-surprised 
German battleship. 

In the new running fight, Scharnhorst took 
three hits, but was able to open the range to 22,000 
yards. It appeared she might escape once again. So, 
at 5:15, Force II's destroyers went in, hoping to 
score a torpedo hit that might slow Scharnhorst. But 
the seas were growing steadily heavier, and it pre¬ 
vented the attackers from making the needed head¬ 
way toward their intended target. 

In a bit of luck, Duke of York, which had been 
firing steadily at Scharnhorst from her two forward 
turrets, scored a hit that sealed the German's fate. 
A 14-inch shell smashed into one of the fleeing 
ship's boiler rooms, slowing her considerably. 

Aboard Scharnhorst, damage-control parties 
worked feverishly to repair the damage and bring 
the boiler back on line, but their efforts proved too 
slow. The British destroyers that had earlier been 
unable to catch up with her in the rough seas were 
now able to close and launch a lethal attack. 

Soon on fire along her entire length, Scharn¬ 
horst fired her last salvo 7:30 p.m. and slid to the 
bottom at 7:45. It had taken 13 shell and 11 torpedo 
hits to finish her off. Out of a complement of 1,900, 
the British were able to find and rescue only 36. 

Surigao Strait, 25 October 1944 

The last battleship vs. battleship engagement 
in naval history was fought in the placid and 
murky waters of Surigao Strait, in the Philippines, 
during the epic Battle of Leyte Gulf. 

As part of the Japanese "SHO-1" plan to 
defend those islands. Vice Adm. Nishimura, com¬ 
manding a powerful squadron, was ordered to 
force his way up the strait to attack the US invasion 
fleet in Leyte Gulf. US aerial reconnaissance spot¬ 
ted and tracked Nishimura's advance, and Vice 
Adm. Jesse Oldendorf was ordered to stop him. 

To do the job, Oldendorf had the bulk of the 
7th Fleet, consisting of the battleships Maryland, 
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Mississippi, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and California, each with twelve 14-inch guns. 
(Incidentally, all but Mississippi were veterans of 
the Pearl Harbor raid.) Oldendorf also had four 
heavy cruisers, four light cruisers, and 28 destroy¬ 
ers. 

Against that imposing force, Nishimura had 
the battleships Fuso and Yamashiro (flagship), each 
with twelve 14-inch guns, the heavy cruiser Moga- 
mi, and four destroyers. Another squadron under 
Vice Adm. Shima, coiisisting of two heavy cruisers 
and four destroyers, was also available, coming 
about 30 miles astern. 


















Oldendorf's plan to stop the Japanese was 
simple. First he would send in waves of destroyers 
to conduct torpedo attacks; then he would cross 
Noshira's "T" with his battleships and cruisers 
(meaning he would steam across their line of 
approach) and finish things off with gunfire. 

The plan unfolded almost flawlessly. The first 
torpedo attacks began at 3:00 a.m., and stunning 
results were achieved almost immediately. This 
was mostly due to Nishimura's lethargic handling 
of his command — the American destroyers were 
spotted shortly after they launched their "fish," 
and were then driven off by Japanese fire, but 
Nishimura took no evasive action. He soon paid 
dearly for that mistake. 

At 3:09 Fuso had to haul out of line after 
receiving a damaging hit. She was soon aflame, 
and when her magazines caught, she exploded 
and split in two at 3:38. Meanwhile, more 
American torpedo attacks sank two Japanese 
destroyers and left one limping. Still, Nishimura 
pressed on with Yamashiro, Mogami and one 
destroyer. 

Eager to take part in what was shaping up to 
be a great victory, Oldendorf ordered his destroy¬ 
ers to make way for the gunfire of his battleships 
and cruisers. At 3:51 a.m., cruisers opened fire on 
both flanks. At 3:53 the battleships West Virginia, 
Tennessee and California, aided by their Mark-8 fire 
control radars, cut loose their first salvos at a 
range of 22,800 yards. The Pennsylvania didn't fire 
at all, and the Mississippi only shot twice (she had 


inferior Mark-3 radars, but ranged on the splashes 
from West Virginia's shots). 

The American battleships initially concentrat¬ 
ed their fires on Yamashiro, but soon moved to a 
more even pattern directed against all the Japanese 
ships. The enemy's return fire proved completely 
ineffective against the US battleline, and the scored 
only a handful of hits on one destroyer. 

At 4:09, just 18 minutes after the first salvos 
had been unleashed, the Americans held their fire 
when one of their destroyers reported being hit by 
"friendlies." The Mogami and Shigure managed to 
steam off during the short respite, but the Yama¬ 
shiro went down at 4:19, after repeated torpedoings 
from US destroyers. Then Shima arrived with his 
cruiser/destroyer force, sighted the wrecks of 
Nishimura's far more powerful squadron and, 
fearing the worst, prudently withdrew. 

The Battle of Surigao Strait stands as the great¬ 
est victory by surface forces in the annals of US 
naval history. In contrast to the fights off Guadal¬ 
canal, US night tactics had become superb because 
of their improved radars and torpedoes. Japanese 
tactics and Nishimura's command performance 
were awful. 

Conclusions 

The first thing an analysis of these engage¬ 
ments points out is that World War II battleships 
rarely sank due to shell fire alone. The exceptions 
were the obsolete and lightly armored Hood and 
Bretagne. In both those cases, magazines exploded 




Battleship Losses of the Second World War 


Ship 

How Sunk 

Location 

Date 

Ship 

How Sunk Location 

Date 



France 


Repulse 

Air Torp. Gulf of Siam 

10 Dec 1941 

Bretagne 

Shell 

Mers-el-Kabir 

3 July 1940 


Italy 


Dunkerque 

Scuttled 

Toulon 

27 Nov 1942 

Cnt. di Cavour Bombs Trieste 

20 Feb 1945 

Provence 

Scuttled 

Toulon 

27 Nov 1942 

Roma 

Bomb Bonafacio Str 

9 Sept 1943 

Strasbourg 

Scuttled 

Toulon 

27 Nov 1942 




Courbet 

Scuttled 

Arromanches 

6 June 1944 


Japan 






Hiei 

Shell/Bombs Guadalcanal 

13 Nov 1942 


Germany 


Kirishima 

Shell Guadalcanal 

15 Nov 1942 

Graf Spee 

Scuttled 

Montevideo 

17 Dec 1939 

Mutsu 

Int. Explosion Hiroshima Bay 8 June 1943 

Bismarck 

Shell/Torp. 

North Atlantic 

27 May 1941 

Musashi 

A.Torp.&Bmbs Sibuyan Sea 

24 Oct 1944 

Scharnhorst 

Shell/Torp. 

North Cape 

26 Dec 1943 

Fuso 

Torp. Surigao Str 

25 Oct 1944 

Tirpitz 

Bombs 

Tromso Fjord 

12 Nov 1944 

Yamashiro 

Shell Surigao Str 

26 Oct 1944 

Gneisenau 

Scuttled 

Gdynia 

28 Mar 1945 

Kongo 

Sub Torp. Off Formosa 

21 Nov 1944 

Scheer 

Bombs 

Kiel 

10 April 1945 

Yamato 

A.Torp.&Bmbs E. China Sea 

4 July 1945 

Lutzow 

Bombs 

Swinemunde 

16 April 1945 

Hyuga 

A.Torp.&Bmbs Inland Sea 

24 July 1945 


Great Britain 


Ise 

A.Torp.&Bmbs Inland Sea 

24 July 1945 

Royal Oak 

U-boat Torp. 

Scapa Flow 

14 Oct 1939 

Haruna 

A.Torp.&Bmbs Inland Sea 

24 July 1945 

Hood 

Shell 

Denmark Str 

24 May 1941 


United States 


Barham 

U-boat Torp. 

East Med. 

25 Nov 1941 

Arizona 

A.Torp.&Bmbs Pearl Harbor 

7 Dec 1941 

Pr. of Wales 

Air Torp. 

Gulf of Siam 

10 Dec 1941 

Oklahoma 

A.Torp.&Bmbs Pearl Harbor 

7 Dec 1941 
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after penetration by plunging shells. (Ironically, it 
was Hood that had earlier claimed responsibility for 
blowing up the Bretagne .) 

The Bismarck, Scharnhorst and Yamashiro were 
all sunk by a combination of gunfire and torpe¬ 
does. Bismarck proved able to withstand an incredi¬ 
ble amount of punishment, and controversy still 
centers on whether she finally went down due to 
scuttling or battle damage. The rebuilt Yamashiro 
was less resilient to damage, sinking after only 30 
minutes. Scharnhorst lived up to the high quality 
standards of German capital ships, and sank only 
after absorbing numerous shell and torpedo hits. 

Kirishima, a refitted first-generation dread¬ 
nought, illustrated how far battleship design and 
technology had come in three decades. The third- 
generation battleship Washington wrecked her after 
only seven minutes, forcing her later scuttling. 

Radar had radically transformed the effective¬ 
ness of the later battleships, especially during bad 
weather and at night. Without radar, several of the 
engagements discussed here would have turned 
out very differently. North Cape, Surigao Strait 
and Second Guadalcanal were all fights in which 
radar was the deciding factor between victory and 
defeat. From that, it is staggering to consider how 
differently naval and world history would have 
gone if radar had debuted at the same time as the 
first dreadnoughts. Jutland would have been a dif¬ 
ferent battle entirely. © 
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I Remember. 


My Eight Days in Vietnam 


by Mark E.S. Bjishkian 
as told to Marty Kufus 


Toward the end of 1963,1 enlisted into a small 
unit that was all hospital corpsman, at the Naval 
Center in White Oak, Maryland. I went to regular 
Navy boot camp at the Great Lakes Training 
Center in Illinois. Then I was trained to be a corps- 
man, and after about a year and a half in the 
reserves I went on active duty. 

I was given orders to the Fleet Marines, specifi¬ 
cally the 3rd Marine Division, 3rd Marine Regiment, 
2nd Battalion, Golf Company, in the Republic of 
South Vietnam. I was flown from Camp Lejeune to 
Da Nang, and then from there to Dong Ha, which 
was were my new regiment and company were 
headquartered, all in one day. 

When I got to the company CP, still on that 
same day, I was introduced to the Navy doctor in 
charge and the chief corpsman. He told me to turn 
in my records and papers and put my sea bag 
away, and that I should go to the issue tent and get 
greens [fatigue uniform], jungle boots, and a "Unit 
1," which was a field medical bag. Then I was to 
find the gunnery sergeant and the sergeant major, 
so I could get a pistol. I had one hour to get ready 
for a flight out on a mission with Golf Company. 

I didn't have any problem getting the greens or 
a Unit 1, but they were out of jungle boots. (I heard 
later I could've gone into Da Nang and bought a 
pair on the black market, no problem.) When I 
tried to get the .45, the gunnery sergeant took out a 
new one still wrapped in cosmoline and tossed it at 
me. I tried to explain I had to be airborne in less 
than an hour, but he said, "That's your problem." 

I left the tent with the .45 in the cosmoline 
wrap and found the sergeant major. He was about 
6'6", 285 lbs, bald, no front teeth, and wore a Fu 
Manchu moustache. I said, "Sergeant Major, sir, I 
tried to get a .45 from the armorer, and this is what 
he gave me. As you know. I've got to be down at 
the helicopter pad in 40 minutes." 

He said, "Doc, come with me." 

Back in the armorer's tent, he called the gun¬ 
nery sergeant by name and when he jumped up, 
the sergeant major threw my .45 at him from about 
10 feet away and caught him square in the chest 
with it, knocking him back down. 

He said, "Sergeant, I want you to get this here 
corpsman a working .45, full magazines, 200 
rounds of ammunition. And get him a 12-gauge 
shotgun and about 20 shells — high brass. And I 


want it done in 15 minutes flat! Do you under¬ 
stand?" 

The gunnery sergeant was shaken up, to say 
the least, and he said, "Yes, Sergeant Major!" 

Then the sergeant major told me Golf Company 
was going on a search-and-destroy mission against 
a small group of enemy who'd been spotted earlier 
by recon. It was going to be very easy, he said, and 
I shouldn't concern myself. Because I was green, 
the company commander would keep an eye on 
me, and the other Marines would, too, and every¬ 
thing would be fine. 

I picked up my new weapons and my Unit 1 
and went out to the helicopter pad, where I found 
a helmet with my name already stenciled on it 
waiting for me. 

By this time we were only five minutes from 
departure, and I was introduced to my company 
commander, my lieutenant, and my gunnery 
sergeant. They told me we were going to go up 
into the Dong Lam Mountains and kick off a drive 
that was being called "Operation Allegheny." 
There were three of us corpsman in Golf Company. 

It was getting on toward dusk, and our drop¬ 
off was supposed to be in a flat area within the 
mountain range. When we got there the helicopters 
didn't land. They went down to tree-top level and I 
was told we were all going to rappel down some 
ropes, about 30 to 40 feet to the ground. 

I said I didn't know anything about rappelling, 
but the sergeant said, "You just hold onto the rope 
this way — and this way — and just step off the 
skids and you'll make it down fine. Doc." 

All the Marines were getting out, so I wrapped 
myself up in the lines, and with a little coaxing 
from the sergeant stepped off the helicopter skids. I 
slid halfway down O.K., but then turned upside 
down and did some flips before I finally got down 
to the ground. 

Then, as soon as I stood up, I heard "Boooooo - 
bam!" And somebody started yelling, "Incoming!" 

That mortar barrage lasted most of the night, 
and that's how my first night in Vietnam ended and 
my first full day began. By the grace of God, none of 
us got hurt that night, but I don't think I got five 
minutes sleep, either, because every time I'd close 
my eyes another round would go off nearby. 

At about dawn the barrage ended. We saddled 
up and started out; it got warm very fast. Some of 
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the Marines suffered from malaria and dysentery, 
and it caused problems on the march. They'd come 
over and ask for help, and I'd do the best I could. 

Around 2 o'clock we got into the first fire fight. 
I'd say we strongly defeated them, since we chased 
them up and down the hills and through the 
woods, and had a low casualty rate on our side — 
just a couple flesh wounds. 

That second night we set up a perimeter and 
sent out some sentries and scouts; since I was 
"green," they didn't let me go otit. Again, we were 
put under a mortar barrage. We dug in; they shot, 
and again, no sleep. 

On the third day our Forward Observer radio¬ 
ed in that we were going up a mountain that was 
heavily covered with green — which was really 
making it hard going for us — and would anybody 
like to send in an aircraft to chew it up and make it 
easier going for us? 

A flight of F-4s were coming back from some¬ 
place and still had some stuff left. So they came in 
and tore up the hillside for us with rockets and 
gunfire. They were followed by some propeller- 
driven aircraft. 

We continued, making only a couple of con¬ 
tacts with the enemy and beating them back quick¬ 
ly each time. We were now coming up on my third 
night in Vietnam, and I don't think I'd still had any 
sleep; I was running on pure adrenaline. 

We got into a perimeter and were again put 
under mortar fire, but it wasn't as intense this time, 
just for harassment. I finally got some sleep in five- 
minute stretches. 

The next day we moved on again. Our point 
men had gotten off to the flank a little bit, and I 
was right behind the gunnery sergeant when I saw 
this young child running down the trail toward us. 
He kept yelling, "Hello, American Marines! Hello, 
American Marines!" 

All of a sudden the gunnery sergeant pulled 
out his weapon and started firing. I was about to 
grab him by the shoulder and ask what the hell he 
thought he was doing, when the kid blew up. He 
made a crater in the trail about the size of a living 
room. All of us had dirt blown in our faces and we 
dove off to the side. 

I asked the gunnery sergeant, "How'd you 
know something was wrong? I thought you'd gone 
nuts, shooting that kid." 

"Doc," he said, "it was instinct. He was too 
healthy looking, and I'd seen sunlight reflect off 
something metallic on him when he was further 
down the trail. So my instinct told me to shoot." 

We went on, and had another fire fight. I treat¬ 
ed a half-dozen flesh wounds, but they were all 
able to keep walking and no med-evac was neces¬ 
sary. 

The next day we stumbled into a large com¬ 
plex. It looked like a training area, because there 
were no real guns, just dummies made out of bam¬ 
boo. Some appeared to be "rifles," and others were 



"howitzers." The gunnery sergeant said it was 
probably an area for training VC recruits. We must 
have surprised them and they had left in a hurry. 

When we started looking through the huts, we 
found stocks of real firearms and ammo. After 
about an hour, we started receiving fire; so we fell 
back a bit and regrouped. We started taking a lot of 
injuries, and we corpsmen were kept busy running 
from one man to the next. 

But then the attackers broke off and we radio¬ 
ed in a report about what we found. Then we con¬ 
tinued our march, taking more fire again that 
night. 

On day five we received orders to change 
course. A large unit of VC had been spotted and 
we were to move to intercept them, along with 
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Hotel Company and another company. There were 
also to be some ARVN [South Vietnamese] and 
South Korean Marines joining us on this. 

About 2 o'clock we got broadsided. Our scouts 
hadn't noticed some concealed openings in a hill¬ 
side. The enemy started throwing grenades down 
on us and firing small arms. 

A couple of black Marines, both about 19, 
who'd been told by the sergeant to keep an eye on 
me, jumped on top of me and covered me with 
their bodies. They said, "Don't move 'til we say 
so!" 

Then one of them took his M-16 and ran up the 
hill carrying a satchel charge. He threw it into a 
hole and it blew off the side of the hill. Some bod¬ 
ies came rolling down with the dirt and rocks, and 
then the Marine came rolling back down, laughing. 

He said, "Gimme another satchel charge," then 
went running back up the hill and threw it into 
another hole. That blew another big hole in the hill, 
with more bodies and dirt and the laughing Marine 
rolling down the hill again. This went on for about 
20 minutes and about five repeat performances. 
Finally there were no more holes and no more VC 
firing, and the bodies down at the bottom of the 
hill with us were piled pretty high. 

We went on, and were put under mortar attack 
again that night, but we still hadn't taken any 
heavy casualties. 

About 10 o'clock the next morning, we got 
involved in a very heavy fire fight. I heard a call for 
a corpsman. I saw where they guy had fallen; he 
was down in a little depression. 

I had my Unit 1 and my .45 and shotgun. But I 
also had another weapon I hadn't mentioned — 
my own kukri. [Ed's note: Bjishkian was trained in 
the use of this weapon in 1961, by Gurkha war vet¬ 
eran Maung Gyi, who wrote Command no. 16's arti¬ 
cle on the Battle of Imphal.] 

My kukri scabbard was strapped to the center- 
back of my field pack, which I had on my back. As I 
was working on the wounded Marine lying in the 
depression, I told him if he saw anything to let me 
know. I got my .45 out and laid it on his chest while 
I worked, and put the shotgun on the ground next 
to me. I was working in a squat-seated position. 

Suddenly the Marine tapped me on the arm 
and pointed straight up. I looked up and standing 
directly over my head I saw a North Vietnamese 
regular with an AK-47. 

I jumped straight up, drawing my kukri at the 
same time. I deflected his AK with the kukri's 
blade, and then I made a full swing down and 
across his body. The kukri hit him in the shoulder 
blade on the left side, and buried itself deep down 
his breast bone. His eyes got about as big as 
saucers and he choked on his own blood as he 
went down. 

I couldn't get my kukri out of his body, and 
there was still the Marine down next to me, and I 
didn't have time to mess around. So I left that real¬ 


ly beautifully-made kukri buried in an enemy sol¬ 
dier somewhere in the Dong Lam Mountains. 

We were in one fire fight after another the rest 
of that day, and we started to take heavier casual¬ 
ties. We got to a hill top where helicopters could 
come in and we called for a med-evac. We sent out 
eight or 10 people, and then got into a perimeter. 
We took more fire again that night, but, again, it 
seemed mostly for harassment. 

The morning of the 23rd of August we'd 
almost reached the objective where we were sup¬ 
posed to make contact with the North Vietnamese. 
It was supposed to be a company of them, and we 
figured any company of Marines can beat any com¬ 
pany of North Vietnamese, so we wanted to get 
going and make that contact. 

We did, and at first the fire was light. But then 
we started taking it from a lot of different positions 
— a lot of small arms fire and hand grenades. 

Our point fire team, about 100 yards out in 
front, got pinned down. They yelled "Corpsman!" 
right away, so I started running up. The ground 
was such that I had to run downhill slightly to a 
creek bed, and then back up and out from behind 
some boulders before I could finally get to the 
pinned men. 

As I was running down the hill, I noticed 
machinegun bullets were hitting around me, left 
and right. I got down to the creek bed and stopped 
behind the rocks. I could see the machinegun fire 
still hitting around me, but I also kept hearing this 
one kid yelling, "Doc — help!" So I got up and 
started to run up the hill. The next thing I know — 
brrrrip! — and I did a back flip. When I came to, I 
still had my helmet on, but it was pushed way 
back on my head and I was seeing stars. 

I crawled up behind another big boulder and 
tried to straighten my helmet. When I did that, I 
noticed there were some dimples on it. I'd caught 
three glancing rounds across my head. That's how 
I'd ended up in the stream bed seeing stars. 

I shook my head and dusted myself off. Then I 
got down into a three-point stance to get ready to 
make a dash the rest of the way to where the 
pinned guys were. Just as I started to come up, I 
got hit and went down again like a ton of bricks. I 
rolled over behind the rock again and took a look 
at myself. 

I'd earlier thrown the Unit 1 bag away because 
I'd learned it was a dead giveaway to the enemy 
that I was a corpsman [and thus a priority target]. 
So I'd stuffed my pockets full of the Unit l's con¬ 
tents, and that bulkinesS made it so I couldn't real¬ 
ly find where I'd been hit. But it seemed from what 
I could see that I'd gotten it in the left leg, high and 
inside on the thigh. I took out a heavy battle dress¬ 
ing and wrapped myself. Then I finally crawled 
my way up to where the other Marines were 
pinned. 

As I was crawling, I heard the gunnery ser¬ 
geant yell, "Hey, Doc! You alright?" 
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And I yelled back, "No, I'm not alright! Get up 
here, Sarge!" 

He worked his way up to me and asked, 
"Where'd that fire come from?" 

I said, "Up there," and pointed. "Let me have 
your grenade launcher." 

He gave me the launcher, and I aimed and cut 
loose with a round. It went into a tree and blew a 
guy out of it. Then I went to working on the wound¬ 
ed Marine I'd originally gone up there to help. 

We worked our way to the top of that hill as 
fast as we could and set up a perimeter. About 
midday, we realized it was no mere company we 
were engaging; it was some very large and formi¬ 
dable unit. 

At that point we knew we were in a lot of trou¬ 
ble, and the captain decided to call for some air 
support. The enemy had worked close to our posi¬ 
tions, and when the Forward Observer called for 
air support he was told an Air Force sortie was fly¬ 
ing nearby. They said they'd be glad to come over 
and make a couple of runs, but the captain said, 
"Thanks very much, but we want either Navy or 
Marine Corps support." So the Air Force planes 
went on their way. 

Some Marine F-4s finally showed up, and the 
Forward Observer gave them coordinates. They 
made several passes firing bursts of 20mm cannon. 
Then helicopter gunships came in and started 
shooting rockets and machineguns. Finally a C-47 
gunship made a strafing run with its gatling guns. 
I couldn't even begin to say how many NVA were 
killed trying to reach the top of our hill. The shoot¬ 
ing was continuous. 

The F-4s came over again, and this time they 
dropped napalm. The smell of burning flesh filled 
the air. 

I started to feel faint and weak, and noticed 
there was a large stain of blood growing under me 
where I was lying on the ground. But by that point 
just about everybody in the company seemed to 
have been hit at least once, so I kept working as 
best I could. Every time somebody went down, 
some of his buddies would bring him over to me 
or they'd pick me up in a poncho and run me over 
to where he was. 

About 3 o'clock a reinforcement platoon made 
its way up the hill to us, and their corpsman start¬ 
ed to take over my job. I heard someone say the 
other corpsmen were dead and I was the only one 
left. The new corpsman came over to where I'd laid 
myself in the shock position and he said, "Hey, 
Doc, let me take a look." 

I explained I thought I'd taken a shot in my left 
leg, but I didn't know why I was still losing blood. 
I'd thought I'd done a good job bandaging myself. 

The attack picked up again as this corpsman 
started to look me over. He cut away my pants to 
get a closer look. Then he looked up at me and 
said, "Uh, I can see why you're still losing blood." 

"O.K., what's the problem?" I asked. 
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The Storm Breaks, 1939-41 



Unit Scale: 

Division/ 

Brigade 

Time Scale: 

1 Week 
per Turn 


Map Scale: 

24 km 
per Hex 



Arctic Storm 

The Russo-Finnish Winter War, 1939-40 

In November, 1939 Stalin's Red Army invaded 
the tiny nation of Finland. The Russians had 
600,000 troops; the Finns had 30,000. The 
Soviets had 1700 tanks and 3000 aircraft, the 
Finns had 60 and 150 of each respectively. 

Arctic Storm recreates this four-month Winter War. 
Using an elegantly simple game system, Arctic 
Storm accurately portrays all of the important 
elements of the first major war ever fought in 
arctic conditions. 

Game Design: David James Ritchie 

Game Developers: Richard Berg & Gene Billingsley 



Operation Mercury 

The German Airborne Assault on Crete 

In May, 1941 Hitler's paratroopers launched 
an airborne invasion of the island of Crete. 
British, Greek, Australian and New Zealand 
resistance made them pay a heavy price - 
one-in-four paratroopers were killed-in-action. 






Unit Scale: 

Company/ 

Battalion 


Operation Mercury recreates this eight day 
struggle, using the Operational Game System 
from GMT's Award winning Operation Shoestring 
and AirBridge to Victory which allows for multiple 
combat options. 


Time Scale: 

8 hours 
per Turn 

Map Scale: 

1.5 km 
per Hex 


Game Design: Vance von Borries & Gene Billingsley 
Art Director: Rodger B. MacGowan 


Players: 

1-4 









































































